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CHAPTER IX. (Continued) 


‘{rs. PorrersHaM was amazed. Such a recital 
se that of Annie’s she had never heard before. She 
was literally horrified at the Colonel's wickedness. 
‘‘ Where did he expect to go to when he died?” she 
esked, as she counted over the numerous insults 
andinjuries he had inflicted on Mrs. Bolding. To 
be sure she would befriend the poor young creature 
—befriend her with all her power. She should like 
to see Colonel Stackhouse, or Colonel anybody else, 
daring to interfere between herself and Mrs. Bold- 
ing. Indeed, Colonel Stackhouse would do well to 
k-op out of Mrs. Pottersham’s way, else Colonel 
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Stackhouse might chance to hear a bit of Mrs. Pot- 
tersham’s mind—a bit which might surprise, but 
certainly would not be pleasing, to him. 

Poor young thing, what trouble she had been 
made to go through! 

Mrs. Pottersham did not care a pin for all that 
the Colonel could say or do; she was convinced of 
Mrs. Bolding’s entire innocence in every respect, 
and would defend her to the utmost of her power. 

Well! Mrs. Bolding was a convict’s wife; but 
what of that? many an honest woman before her 
had had the same misfortune. 

Mrs. Pottersham was rich, and she was deter- 
mined that her gold should now do some real and 
substantial good. 

“ Defy the villain at once!” said the widow, ad- 
dressing Annie. “ Expose him first, and defy him 
afterwards. I will stand by you through all. You 
haven’t your marriage certificate with you, have 
you ?” she added, abruptly. 


“No; it was lost in the ship that was burut,” 
Annie answered. 

“ Humph! that’s rather awkward, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Pottersham. 

“ Wherefore is it awkward ?” 
sudden terror. 

“Well, there's nothing like having a scrap o? 
writing to show in such a case as yours, my 
dear.” 

“You do not doubt my bare word, Mre Pot- 
tersham ?” 

“TI do not, my dear.” 

“Then, why should others do so ?” 

“Remember, my dear, that you have un unscru- 
pulous villain to deal with—a man who will not 
stop at anything.” 

“ True.” 

‘If we had had your marriage certificate, we 
could have defied hin—shamed him.” 

“ But on the other hand, Colonel Stackhouse has 


Annie asked, in 
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no marriage lines to prove that he is my hus- 
band?” 

“ Thatis very true.” 

“And when I shall arrive in Sydney, there will 
be my husband there to claiin me.” 

Mrs. Pottersham shook Ler head. 

“You do not imagine, my child, that your hus- 
band will be allowed to claim you?” 

Annie looked bewildered. 

“ Your husband is a prisoner ?” 

“Yes,” dropped Annie. 

“Vory well; at present he will not be permitted 
to claim you.” 

d) not comprehend you, Mts. Pottersham,” 
quivered Annie. 

“Tie will not even be snffefed to come near you, 
unless you have great interest-in'‘high quarters.” 

“Tnterest in high quarters?” repeated Mrs. 
Bolding. “ Alas! I have no interest anywhere.” 


“Then we must make some,” said the old lady.’ 


“T’ve plenty of money, and I'll sce if I cannot, in 
some way or other, use it in your service.” 

Annie looked up with a frightened face. Tad 
heaven heard her prayer, and sent hera deliver- 
ance from the villauous clutches of Culonel Stack- 
house? 

Annie was so overpowered that she could have 
fallen on her knees before the old lady, and blessed 
her. 

“Let us consider what steps we had better pur- 
sue,” said Mrs. Pottcrsham. ‘ We shall, I fancy, 
make the ship too hot to hold the Coloucl,” she 
added, in her brusque manner. 

“Ife will do all be can to defame my name; he 
will try to make it look black and foul; he has 
tlireatened to do so, and I am sure that he will keep 
his word !" 

“The treacherous rascal!” exclaimed the old 
lady. “But fear him not; I'll be a match for him, 
see if 1 won't!” 

“T trust you will, Mrs. Pottersham!” Annie re- 
turned. 

“Yes, yes; hope for the best, my child! MNe- 
member we have the strength of right on our 
side !” 

“But Colonel Stackhouse will not respect that 
right,” rejoined Annie, fearfully. ‘“ Alas! you do 
not know the man you are about to deal with!” 

“] know him for a scoundrel, and I shall treat 
him as such!” the old woman sturdily replied. 

“Instruct me how to act, Mrs. Pottersham!” said 
Annie, beginning to tremble all over, as she re- 
flected on all the Colunel’s meuaces. 

“Well,” answered the old woman, “you 
not stand shilly-sha!lying, you must act at ouce !” 

“T will do so—I will do so!” 

“T'll be at your clbow, never fear!” 

At this moment, Colonel Stackhouse made his 
appearance on deck. He paused in astonishment 
at seeing Mrs. Holding in close converse with one 
of the female pss-engers: he had never before 


known her hold parley with one of them, and he 


knew not why, but he began to feel uneasy and 
suspicious at this trifling, but unlooked-for event. 

He strode forward, determined to interrupt the 
conference, and at once approached Mrs. Bolding 
and her companion. 

Annie shuddered violently, as he drew near to 
her. 

Colonel Stackhouse bowed to Mrs. Pottersham; 
but the oldlady, instead of acknowledging this’ 
salutation,’ looked af him with a face dark asa 
thundercetond. 

He di@ not appearto notice her lookwbut. took 
his place by Annio’s side, as if he had a legitimate 
right to’ do so. 

Mrs.: Bolding now’ sh#ok with absolate terror, 
and Mre. Pottersham’s face grew-darkor and darker. 

“Colonel Stackhouse!” she said, grimly, but‘in a 
low voice. 

“Madam!” he returned, in, evident-eurprise at: 
being addressed by her. 

“Tam about to call upon you to perform a duty 
—an imperative duty, Colonel!” she continued, 
roughly. 

Te opened hig eyes in increasing astonishment. . 
“Mis. Lulding Las just told me everything— 
there !” 

“Mrs. Bolding !” echoed the Colonel, with white, 
quivering lips. 

“Mrs. Bolding, whom you have here represented 
as your own wile!” flashed tho old lady. 

“ Nepresented !” repeated the Colonel, at a loss 
what to say. 

“ Ye~ .more shame for you, rascal that you are!” 

“Madam, these words 

“Are wholesome English ones, though they may 
not be relished by your ears ?” 


“What is the meaning of this language, 
madam ?” 

“Ask your own conscience!” answered the old 
lady, in an abrupt tone, “if you have ono!” she 
added, with a severe look. 

“You are speaking in riddles, madam!” he re- 
turned, with great hauteur, at the same time keep- 
ing a perfect command over his features and his 
temper. 

“That's a fib, Colonel, a downright fib!” Mrs. 
Pottersham said, with characteristic rudeness. 

He rose and offered his arm to Mrs. Bolding. 

‘Excuse me, Colonel,” pursued the same speaker, 
thrusting his proffered arm aside; ‘but you have 
no business whatever with this lady, and she doesn’t 
require your arm!” 

Colonel Stackhouse glanced at Annie. There 
was fury in his eyes. 

“What have you been saying?” he whispered, 
hoarsely in her ear. 

“ The truth !” she answered, with a shiver. 

“ That you are not my wife, eh ?” 

“That Iam not your wife!” 

“ And you think to escape me?” 

“] have broken your bonds already !” she replied, 
gaining courage as she proceeded. 

“You shall not break the next bonds I place 
about you!” he rejoined, in a hissing tone. “Since 
you have chosen to publish the fact of my not 
being your legal protector, I shall now advertise 
your true position to be that of my mistress /” 

Mrs. Pottersham, whose sharp ears had caught the 
finish of the above sentence, turned upon the Colonel 
with quivering features. 

dastard!” she cried, in a subdued but angry 
voice; “ say—say that she is such at your peril !” 

Colonel Stackhouse stood before the fiery old lady 
amazed and utterly confounded. 

Mrs. Bolding’s new friend appeared to be a staunch 
one; one who would not hesitate to stand up in 
Annie's defence; and the Colonel knew not how to 
act, or what to say. 

Yet he had committed too much sin in order to 
get her into his power, to be easily iuduced or 
frightened into giving her up now. 

lie would make a desperate struggle to still re- 
tuin his power over her. 

If she succeeded in escaping him now, he would 
still pursue her—be would hunt her through the 
world. 

Ile paused, debating in his own wicked mind how 
he was to act. 

The particulars of Mrs. Boldivg’s painful story 
were likely to be passed from mouth to mouth; 
aud by-and-bye the whole ship would probably be 
in a state of wonder and commotion over them. 

What could Colonel Stackhouse do? 

His best plan would be to hold his peace, and bide 
his time, he thought. 

But how could he hold his peace? If Mrs. Buld- 
ing spoke—making her accusations against him—he 
must likewise speak. 

Turn which way he would; exposure and defeat 
seemed to stare him in the'face. 

Suppose-he puton a bold front, and laughed at, 
the whole affair?— What then? 

He wished to destroy Mrs. Bélding’s character—~ 
to make her appear vile in thé eyes of the whole 
world; he wished to do this, andhe would do it. 

No—he would not be balked, and he would carry) 
out all hie*threats against her. 

The man who had done suo’ @ark’and inhuman 
decds ashe had done, would surely hesitate. at 
nothings 

No matter how base, or how sinful the:act might 
be, Colonel Stackhouse was fully prepared to com- 
mit it. 

He was too deeply steeped in crime to fear-any 
added stain; any adde@ guilt. 

“ Well ?” he said; in-a tone of haughty interroga- 
tion. 

He had addresse@ himself to Mrs. Bolding. 

But she did not reply.’ 

“What are your intentions?” he asked: 
you still determined'to brave me?” 

“She is, Colonel Stackhouse,” Mrs. Potttersham 
sturdily replied. 

addressed you, madam!” he said, knitting his 
brows at Anuie, and subduing his rising choler. 

“And I answered for her,” the old ‘lady sharply 
returned. 

Ite put up both his hands, as if to stop her further 
specch ; but she was not to be stopped in it. 

“ You wish to know our intentions, Colonel Stack- 
house,” she continued. “I say our intentions, Colonel, 
because I have made the injured Mrs. Bolding’s busi- 
ness mine; and mean to act for herin this most 
painful affair.” 


“ Are 


Here Mrs. Pottersham paused. 

“ Colonel Stackhouserwas standing erect before 
her, with his arms folded on his breast and his 
piercing black eyes fixed upon her. 

But if Colonel Stackhouse had had a score of 
piercing black eyes*to fix upon her, Mrs. Dotter- 
sham would not have-quailed beneath: their gaze. 

Look for look she gave him baek unflinchingly. 

She knew that she wasacting in a just eause, and 
her knowledge of that#aés inspired her with double 
the amount of her usualieourage. 

“ You will please to confessto the-eaptain of the 
ship the whole plain and hoénést particulars of this 
scandalous affairy Colonel Stackhouse,” she said, in a 
resolute manner. 

on,” he returned, doggedig. 

“ And at the same time you witkbe good enough 
to exculpate Mrs. Bolding from all blame in the 
matter. She was forced into it; she took no willing 
part whatever in the infamous deception that has 
beem practised here.” 

“Go on,” uttered he, between his <loged teeth. 

“ And all this must be done at onee; Colonel 
Stackhouse,” she added, brusquely and firmly. 

The Colonel bit his lips, and kept down his rising 
wrath. 

“ Any further instructions, madam?” he asked, 
with considerable sarcasm and bitterness. 

“No,” she replied, bluntly ; ‘carry out fully and 
well those which I have given you, and I shall be 
satisfied.” 

Colonel Stackhouse glanced hastily at Mrs. Bold- 
ing, as she sat, pale and allent, listening to all, then, 
turning on his heel, he walked hurriedly away. 


CHAPTER X. 


AFTER watching the Colonel stride across the deck, 
Mrs. Pottersham took a large pinch of snuff, and ut- 
tered a peculiar grunt of satisfaction. 

“ Well, my dear,” she said, addressing herself to 
Mrs. Bolding, “ what do you think? l’ve settled 
the villain, have I not?” 

Annie shook her head doubtfully. 

“You do not know Colonel Stackhouse,” she 
answered, with a deep sigh. 

“TI know him for a doubly-dyed rascal, whom it 
would be merciful to duck in a horse-pond!” the 
old lady wrathfully exclaimed; “and that’s too 
much to know of him, I should say. I wonder what 
sort of a tale he will tell the captain ?” procecded the 
old lady, thoughtfwly. ‘He'll try to clear himself 
as much as possible by telling a whole pack of fils 
But let him be careful; let him mind his P’s and Q's, 
for Mrs. Belinda Pottersham will prove a match for 
him, whatever he may say or do.” 

‘‘He is so specious,” Annie observed. 

“T’ll match him there, for I'll be specious too.” 

“T much fear him,” returned Annie, with ashiver. 
“ His eyes were full of anger and resentment.” 

“Never heed that: we, likewise can be full of 
anger and resentment. One of us has cause enough 
to be so, geoduess knows!” 

“ He will never thoroughly justify my name, I 
fear,” said’ Mre. Bulding. “ My mind is full of mis- 
givinge—full of vague terrors. I feel a presenti- 
ment-that that man will one day compass my entire 
destruction." 

“ Compass your destruction, child?” echoed the 
old'tadyt) “ Youhave'no confidence in my protect- 
ing powers; then? Let him only try to compass 
your destruction while I am by your side, and he'll 
find-out that hes committing a terrible mistake—a 
mistake for which he’d be made to suffer all the 
shame and disgrace that I can bring upon him!” 

“ Heaven blessyou;Mrs. Pottersham !” said Annie, 
gratefully. “I ameute you will do all in my cause 
that possibly can be done; but, at the same time I 
cannot ceaseto remember that you are standing up 
against a most terrific opponent—against a wan, 
crafty, heartléss,and wicked in the extreme.” 

“ There’s no doubt of his being all that, my dear,” 
replied the old Jady; “ for there’s villany written op 
his brow—pceping out cf the corners of his eyes— 
out of his nostrilsend apparent on his very lips 
and chin.” 

In the meanwhile Colonel Stackhouse strode away 
to the fore part of the vessel, and, leaning over its 
bows, began to ponder over his position. 

To proclaim himself a liar to all on board was, he 
thought, more than he could possibly bring biusclf 
to do; and to give up his self-asserted influence over 
Mrs. Bolding, was even a still more difficult task fur 
him to perform. 

He felt that Mrs. Pottersham was resolute, and 
that she would carry out her purpose to the very 
letter ; and, for the first time in his life, Colonel 
Stackhouse guailed beneath the threats of 9 women 
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“ Never mind,” thought he; “ Mrs. Bolding may 
elude me for a time, but escape me she cannot, shall 
not; for I will pursue and persecute her, as long as 
I have life to do so.” 

Colonel Stackhouse positively writhed with mor- 
tification, disappointment, and rago. 

Yet he knew that he must submit himself to Mrs. 
Pottersham’s directions; whether he did so willingly 
or otherwise mattered little; he had no choice; he 
was compelled to act according to ler dictation. 

Colonel Stackhouse had had but little conversa- 
tion with the captain of the ship, and, consequently, 
could form no idva of his character and disposition. 

The Colonel was placed in aun awkward position 
fn all respects, and was wholly at a loss how to pro- 
ceed in the disgraceful disclosures he was bound to 
make concerning himself to the master of the vessel. 

But the acts he was about to disclose, though of 
a nature dark and vile, were mere trifles when com- 
pared to those he had secretly committed, the know- 
ledge of which was hidden in the black recesscs of 
his own fvul heart. 

In Colonel Stackhouse’s bosom there was not a 
jot of contrition ; the mad and unhallowed passion 
that had taken such strong possession of him, com- 
pletely crushed all his other fevlings. He seemed 
to have but one object to live fur now; for him 
only one star shone out of the blue firmament 
above—that star was Annie Bolding—lovely, gentle, 
innocent Annie Bolding. 

While Colonel Stackhouse was still plunged in 
deep thought, wondering how he could possibly ex- 
tricate himself from the tangled meshes by which he 
was so fairly encompassed, the captain of the ship 
drew near his side. 

“ Tired of the voyage, Colonel?” spoke the cap- 
tain, in a bluff manner. 

Colonel Stackhouse turned round, shrugged his 
shoulders, and uttered an impatient exclamation. 

“Ah! I don’t wonder that you are sick and 
weary of it, Colonel!” said the captain. ‘ You've 
suffered enough to make you so, heaven knows! 
Mrs. Stackhuuse, poor lady, appears very sad; the 
loss of her child, | suppose, is pressiug on her mind 
a good deal, and -——” 

“Captain,” said Colonel Stackhouse, suddenly 
laying his hand upon his companivn's shoulder, and 
looking him seriously in the face. “Captain, can I 
confide in you ?” 

“ Confide in me, Colonel ?” repeated the captain, 
in some amazement. 

“Yes; you are aman of the world, and 

“A man of the world?” echoed the captain. 
“ Excuse me, Colonel Stackhouse,” he added, laugh- 
ingly ; “ but I’m really nuthivng of the kind; [ma 
man of the sea, and kuow little of the world, save 
the sailing round about it. When did you ever 
find a sailor thoroughly conversant with mundane 
affairs ?—tell me that.” 

“Well, well, you know what I mean, I dare say !” 
returned the Colonel, in some emburrassment, for 
he scarcely knew how to proceed with his honest- 
minded companion. “ You are aware that all men 
are alike weak, alike faulty ?” 

‘“* Well, may be so, Colonel,” the captain replied, 
reflectively, scratching his chin. “ But I couldn't 
presume to give a positive opinion on the matter. 
You see, Colonel, amongst my meu I find both good 
and bad; for aught I can tell, there are just as 
many of one sort as there are of the other.” 

Colonel Stackhouse paused. John Mildbrook, 
captain of the ship ‘‘ Wellington,” did not seem to be 
the man who would enter into the Colonel's views, 
therefore he hesitated before he confided in him. 

But he could not long hesitate about the matter ; 
he would be compelled to speak to him sooner or 
later—he would be compelled to make certain dis- 
closures to him,—but whetber Colonel Stackhouse 
meant to be truthful and honest in his representa- 
tions, was altogether another thing. 

“Well, captain, just suswer mo one question,” 
stammered the Colonel, changing colour, and feeling 
ill at ease. “ Would your judgment be merciful 
towards one who had erred, and felt sorry for his 
errors ?” 

“Pooh, Colonel!” ejaculated the captain, good- 
humouredly. “ What right have 1 to judge any 
man’s actions ?” 

“Tam not speaking of your right to do s0, cap- 
tain, [am merely questioning your charitable in- 
tentions.” 

John Mildbrook stared at bis companion, and 
looked much perplexed. 

“What’s amiss, Colonel?” he asked, with simple 
earnestness. 

Colonel Stackhouse folded his arms upon his 
breast, leant his back against the side of the ship, 
and gazed vacantly aloft. 


” 


Ile was studying how he should begin his story 
to the captain, and in what manner he could render 
it most effective—most in favour of himself. 

His object was to injure Annie Bolding in the 
eyes of the captain, and that object he was now 
striving stealthily to approach. Yes, he must be 
slow and crafty in his work, for haste or boldness 
might ruin all. 

He must drop certain hints detrimental to the 
character of Mrs. Boldiug; after he had confessed 
that she was not his wife, he faucied he would have 
no difficulty whatever in defaming her. 

Colonel Stackhouse could be most plausible, and 
he could lie fast, aud without the least compuuction 
of any kind. 

“Captain,” he said, suddenly withdrawing his 
eyes from their upward gazing, and fixiug them on 
his cowpanion’s weather-beaten visage. ‘‘ Captain, 
I'm in a dilemma, an awkward and distressing di- 
lemina.” 

The captaiu of the “ Wellington ” opened wide his 
eyes, aud whistled slirilly. 

“A dilemiuia, Colonel?” he repeated, with inno- 
cent wonderment. “ What sort o’ ove, may I 
ask ?” 

“Did I not say it was one of a nature awkward 
and distressing ?” 

“ Ay, ay, to be sure you did.” 

Colonel Stackhouse struck the heel of his boot 
upou the deck, and uttered a hasty exclamation. 

John Mildbrook looked at his companion in silent 
astonishment. What possible dilemma could the 
Colonel have got himself into that he should be thus 
troubled about it ?” 

“Captain, 1 am about to fling mysclf entirely 
upon your consideration and mercy.” 

“Dless me, Colonel!” 

“] have imposed upon yon, captain.” 

“Tmiposed upon me, Colonel?” echoed John 
Mildbrouk, in the greatest bewilderment thrown. 
“Imposed upon me! As how, prey ?” 

Colonel Stackhouse hereupou scized one of the 
captainu’s hands, and wrung it tightly. 

“ Forgive me, captain!” he said, with apparent 
sincerity. “ Forgive me!” 

“Forgive you, Colonel? In the name of pa- 
tience, what am I to forgive in you ?” 

“The lady whom J have represented to you and 
others on board as my wife, is uot such.” 

“What!” cried the captain, quickly snatching his 
hand out of the Colunel’sgrasp. “ Mrs. Stackhouse 
is not Mrs. Stackhouse at all? I do not understand 
you, Colonel!” 

“The lady who was picked up with mein the 
Hope’s boat is not wy wife!” 

Captain Mildbrook lifted his broad-brimmed straw 
hat off his brow, and, for a few moments fanned 
his flushed face with it. 

“T don't believe it!” he broke forth, bluutly. “I 
don't believe a single syllable of it, Colonel” 

Colonel Stackhouse drew himself up with a proud 
air. 

“T say that I don’t credit a blessed word abont it, 
sir!” continued the captain, with great indignation, 
aud in some confusion as well. 

“Cuptain Mildbrook!” exclaimed the Colonel, in 
pretended anger. 

The sailor did not appear to notice the exclama- 
tion, but went on vigoruusly fanning himself. 

“What nonsense!” cried the Colonel. “ Why, 
captain, why do you doubt my statement ?” 

“ Because I am loath to doubt the purity of the 
pretty lady whom I have hitherto known as your 
wife !” 

Culouel Stackhouse elevated his eyebrows, and 
curled his handsyme lips with most siguificant ex- 
pression. 

“] have spoken only the truth!” he said. 

“Which truth, Colonel, should have been spoken 
at the first, or uot at all!” 

* I coufess, 1 do not comprehend you, captain.” 

‘“Why expose the poor lady to me, Colonel, or to 
any one else on board? Hitherto she has passed 
as Mrs. Stackhouse—as the legitimate Mrs. Stack- 
house,—then let her continue to pass as such for the 
rest of our voyage.” 

Colonel Stackhouse bit his lips, and moodily cast 
his eyes upon the deck. 

“This disclosure of mine is not made willingly, 
captain,” he said; ‘the lady herself, out of spleen, 
or mere caprice, has forced me to make it.” 

“Forced you to make it? Forced you to pro- 
claim her as your mistress, Colonel? Impossible !” 

“Tassure you 1 am speaking nothing but the 
truth.” 

At this moment the Colonel saw Mrs. Pottersham 
advancing towards him; and, guessing the object of 
her coming, he began to quail, 


“ Well, captain,” commenced the old lady, treak- 
ing upon the two gentlemen, without the slightest 
apology for so doing. “ Well, and what are you 
talking about with Colonel Stackhouse ?” 

“Madam!” exclaimed the Culonel, with ill-sub- 
dued wrath. 

“ Bless us, Mrs. Pottersham!” the captain ejacu- 
lated. 

“Pooh, pooh, nonsense, Captain Mildbrook !” 
proceeded the old lady, offering him her open snuff- 
box. “Task you again to tell me what you are 
talking about to this worthy geutleman, Colouel 
Stackhouse ?” 

“My dear good lady——” 

“ Now dou't good lady me, captain!” interrupted 
Mis. Pottersham, in her usually brusque manner; 
“but at once answer my question.” 

“ Really. Mrs. Pottersham, I cannot do so!” the 
captain replied. “Iam astonished at your unlady- 
like request,” he added, in a manner half serious 
half jocuse. ‘ Colonel Stackhouse and myself were 
talking of private matters—strictly private matters, 
you must understand.” 

“ Precisely,” returned she, perfectly unabashed. 
“T know all about his private Lusiness, captain, 
and have a few words to say concerning it.” 

Colonel Stackhouse clenched h's hands and bit 
his lips ; while Captain Mildbro>k, now more per- 
plexed than ever, abseutly combed his white hair 
with his fingers, and glanced up at the swelling 
sails. 

“ This worthy gentleman, captain—this Colonel 
Stackhouse, once a defender of his country,” pro- 
cecded Mrs. Pottersham, speaking satirically, and 
pointing to the quailing Colonel, * what bas he been 
saying to you respecting a certuin youug lady on 
board this ship ?” 

Captain Mildbrook opened his mouth, then sud- 
denly shut it again. 

*“ Come, captain, I am waiting to hear you.” 

“ My dear, dear lady !” 

“It won't do, captain.” 

“ Colonel Stackhouse !” appealed the bewildered 
captain. 

“ He has told you that he is a rascal—-eh, captain ? 
That he has cruelly wronged an innocent woman ,; 
aud he has, I trust, left nothing fur me to explain 
in the painful matter.” 

“ Well, really, Mrs. Pottersham,” returned the 
captain, in a confused manner, “I do not quite like 
to repeat what the Colonel has said regarding the 
lady to whom you have just alluded; but as he 
himself is present, he will doubtlessly infurm you 
of all you wish to know.” 

Colonel Stackhouse winced. 

“ T have made Captain Mildbrook acquainted with 
the whole particulars of the affair,” he said, with 
proud defiance. 

“Oh, indeed, Colonel! I'm rejoiced to learn as 
much !” replied the old lady, taking a pinch of 
snuff; “but you will allow me to hear exactly | 
what statement you have made with reference to 
Mrs. Bolding ?” 

“ T have spoken the truth,” the Colonel answered 
—“ only the truth.” 

“ You have told the captain al/?" she asked, with 
marked emphasis. 

have,” dropped he. 

“ACL 

“That Mrs. Boldingis neither your wife nor your 
mistress, but that she is an honourable lady, whom 
you have threatened and much mai!treated ?” 

“ Threatened and maltreated!” repeated the cap- 
tain, in great surprise. ‘' Whatever do you mevn, 
Mrs. Pottersham ? Threatened and maltreated !” 

“Ay; has not the Colonel tuld you as 
much 

* No.” 

“ Then, captain, the gentleman Las speken falsely, 
for he has not told you all.” 

Captain Mildbrook glanced from the speaker to 
the Colonel, and then at her again. 

“ Explain—explain !” he cried. 

“Come, Colonel Stackhouse, please to explain 
matters to the captaiu,” Mrs. Pottersham said, in @ 
tone which seemed to admit of mo doni! 

“What is there to explain, 
in an embarrassed manner—a dark cloud vo his 
brow, his lips trembling and pale. 

“Tell the whole truth of the afr, Colone! Stack- 
house—the whole truth from the icgiuuing tu the 
end,” said the old lady, sturdily. 

He hesitated fora few seconds, utterly at a loss 
what to say or what to do. 

“Come !” she continued, “ if you will not speak, 
7 must and will for you.” 

Celonel Stackhouse gave her a look of concen- 


he asked, 


|| 
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trated hatred. He was longing to seize her in his 
powerful arms, and fling her overboard. 

Mrs. Pottersham was intently watching him. She 
was reading his wicked thoughts, and growing 
more fixed in her resolves. She would compel him 
to render Mrs. Bolding full justice. She would 
compel him to clear the lady’s name from every 
shadow of suspicion, and likewise to exonerate 
her from all share in the late misrepresentation of 
ber position with reference to himself. 

The old lady was determined that no taint, how- 
ever slight, should rest upon the name and fame of 
der newly-elected protegee. 

Certainly, Colonel Stackhouse had never reckoned 
upon such a friend as this springing up to defend 
the hapless woman who had fallen into his power ; 
consequently he was wholly unprepared to justify 
his base and cruel conduct towards her, or even to 
invent excuses for it. 

But what possible jrstification could he presume 
to offer for his dastardly wickedness ? Surely he 
could never find a tongue aud vcice that would ab- 
solve him ! 

Briefly, then, to relate my tale. Mrs. Pottersham, 
seeing that Colonel Stackhouse was reluctant to 
disclose all the particulars concerning his vile be- 
haviour towards the unfortunate Mrs. Bolding, at 
ouce related to the captain the whole of the young 
wife's sad Listory ; how she had been persecuted 
by the Colonel ; how she had repulsed and shunned 
him; aud, finally, how she had fallen so entirely 
under his sway, as to be silent in the very midst of 
all the imposition aud disgrace Le had raised around 
ber. 

But through all this, Mrs. Bolding had preserved 
her innocence. Colonel Stacklouse would not dare 
to contradict that fact. Mrs. Pottersham utterly 
d: fied him on that particular score. 

Mrs. Bolding was as pure as-an angel, and Mrs. 
Pottersham didn’t care who heard her gay so. 

Good, easy Captain Mildbrook, who had listened 
attentively throughout the old lady's narrative, 
now spoke up as, in duty, he felt bound to do. 

“Colonel Stackhouse,” he said, in a reproving 
voice, ‘as commander of this ship, 1 cannot over- 
look this affair in which you have played such a 
villanous part. Offer no apology fur your bela- 
viour, for none will be accepted by me or my pas- 
sengers. You will henceforth please to absent 
yourself from the cuddy table. I caunot compel 
you to do this, but I advise you to shun all further 
coutact with those who, when this story is known 
to them, will not hesitate to demonstrate towards 
you their heartiest contempt and detestation. 

Colonel Stackhouse fairly writhed with mortifi- 
cation and rage ; yet he drew himself up with pride 
and scorn, and looked as if he cared nothing for the 
captain's words or anger. Furthermore,” pro- 
ceeded the captain, ‘you will understand that 
during the remainder of the voyage, Mrs. Bolding 
will be under my especial protection ; therefore, 
you will refrain from offering her the slightest 
oe hae in any way, and even from speaking to 

er.” 

Colonel Stockhouse bowed stiffly, but made no 
reply. 

“You will observe my wishes, Colonel ?” said 
the captain, in a tone of interrogation. 

“] will not bind myself to observe anything, 
Captain Mildbrook!” flashed the Colonel, wrath- 
fully. ‘I am a free man, and will not submit to 
coutro] in any shape whatever. I will sit at the 
cuddy table, or otherwise, just according to my 
own will or pleasure. And I will speak to Mrs. 
Bolding whenever I may feel inclined to do so, 
without asking your permission, or even her own 
to do so, and——” 

“Colonel Stackhouse, this ill-timed defiance of 
yours is——” 

“ Tush, captain!” the Colonel! cried; “I tell you 
you are the dupe of a pair of cunning women, who 
have fabricated an infamous tale, in order to 
gratify their own petty malice against me. I could 
say much. /, also, could uuravel a wondrous little 
narrative of facts; but I refrain from doing so, 
convinced in my own mind that you will soon 
discover for yourself how you have been imposed 
upon, and the utter worthlessuess of those who 
have imposed upon you.” 

At this, Mss. Pottersham fired up, scarlet with in- 
diguation and rage. 

“You abominable, wicked rascal] !” she cried, 
shaking her clenched hand in the air, and raising 
her voice. ‘“ How dare you call me a cunning 
woman, eh? How dare you accuse me of fabri- 
cating an infamous tale in order to gratify my 
malice against you? If your speciousness succeeds 
with the captain here, I shall call him an old fool, 
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aud you a still bigger villain. Ob, frown away, I 
don't care for your frowns, although they are ugly 
enough to scare a more courageous woman than I. 
I shall publish your knavery to all on board—mind 
that! And I shall gather about Mrs. Bolding a 
whole host of friends, who will protect her against 
all your base machinations, and send you to Coventry 
as well!” 

“Absurd !” ejaculated the Colonel, his white fea- 
tures twitching as he spoke. 

“Come,” proceeded she, “ unravel your wondrous 
little narrative, Colonel. I've a peculiar taste for 
wondrous narratives.” 

And Mrs. Pottersham chuckled, and then took a 
pinch of snuff. 

Several of th: passengers on the deck, aroused by 
the old lady’s vehement specch, were now looking on 
and listening to this strange scene, wholly unable to 
comprehend its meaning. 

Now Mrs. Pottersuam had no aristocratic blood 
flowing in her veins; no, the purple fluid rushing 
through her arteries, was far too warm, far too im- 
pulsive, to boast of aught but a homely descent. 

And iudeed Mrs. Pottersham did not wish to boast 
of any other than humble progenitors, for she pos- 
sessed no false pride, aud had no desire to appear 
other than she really was. 

Hence her honesty at all times, and her utter ab- 
borrence of all deceit and falsehood. 

Those who have been at sea for any length of 
time, may form some idea of the monotony of a long 
voyage ;—of the tedious hours, days, weeks, and 
mouths to be endured by those who launch them- 
selves on the broad ocean, in order to seek a far- 
distant land. 

The passengers of the * Wellington ” were all of 
them aweary of the sea, aweary of the sky, aweary 
of the ship, aweary of one another, and aweary of 
themselves. 

Any change, they thought, would surely better 
their condition. 

Something had happened on board the “ Welling- 
ton !” 

Mrs. Pottersham was in loud altercation with that 
handsome and aristocratic-looking Colunel Stack- 
house, and the captain of the vessel was by her 
side, listening tu all she was saying. 

What could be the matter with the queer old lady 
in the poke bonuet and the short petticoats ? 

The passengers grew more and more excited, and 
all sorts of questions were hazarded concerning the 
probable cause of Mrs. Pottersham’s angry voice and 
violent gesticulations. 

Had the Colonel been rude to her? 

If s0,in what way had he been rude to her? 

Had he been making remarks upon her odd attire? 

Or upon her love of snuff ¢ 

No, decidedly not; the Colonel was too much of 
a gentleman to indulge in making any personal re- 
marks on a lady, whatever her peculiarities might 
chance to be. 

Then what was it that had so aroused the old 
lady's ire ? 

But where was Mrs. Stackhouse? Evidently she 
was not mixed up in the misunderstanding between 
ler husband and Mrs. Pottersham! 

Well, for a comfort, the old lady was very fond of 
talking, and there would be no great difficulty in 
getting her to tell them all about the matter. 

So, for the present, the passengers contented them- 
selves by merely casting inquiring looks at the trio 
in commune, and in speculating on the probable sub- 
ject of their apparently excited debate. 

But their speculations were not doomed to be of 
any long duration, for Mrs. Pottersham’s voice grew 
louder and louder, and some of her angry words at 
length reached the passengers’ greedy ears. 

“ Very well, Colonel Stackhouse,” she was heard 
to say, “ very well; mind! I shall publish this affair 
throughout the whole ship, from the cuddy to the 
forecastle—mind that!” 

The Colonel was not heard to make her any reply; 
he turned on his heel, flung his head haughtily, and 
marched directly aft, followed by the irate old woman, 
and the captain of the ship. 

“Shun this man, ladies and gentleman!” she 
cried, addressing the passengers, in an excited tone, 
and pointing her finger at the Colonel. “Shun 
him, for he is a poisonous viper, an impish fiend, 
assuming the human form!” 

At these words, the Colonel turned sharply round, 
and glared upon her; and the passengers exchanged 
looks with one another—locks of curiosity and asto- 
nishment. 

“Oh, if you were but a man!” the Colonel ex- 
claimed, addressing Mrs. Pottersham, through his 
closed teeth, and looking a3 if he could annihilate 
her on the spot. 


“*Tis well for you that Iam not;” she retorted 
quickly, facing him defiantly and fearlessly. “ Were 
I a man I should forthwith pitch you overboard to 
poison the fishes.” 

“Madam, madam!” interposed the peace-loving 
captain, putting his hand on her shoulder, and en- 
deavouring to draw her away. 

“There, there; get* along, do!” she returned, 
shaking off his hold. “I never knew such a mouse 
of a man as you—never !” 

The passengers stared at one another in silent 
wonderment. 

What was the matter with the old lady, that she 
should address the captain in such impertinent lan- 
guage as this? 

And Mrs. Pottersham spoke up, and repeated to 
the people assembled on the deck the tale go lately 
rehearsed by her to Captain Mildbrook 

(To be continued.) 


IN WAR TIME. 

BY FANNIE B. MANSON. 
““GooD-NIGHT!” and I stood alone in the midsummer 
moonlight, listening to his measured footsteps until 
their last faint echo died away. 

A gentle breeze wafted the mingled perfume of 
sweetest flowers toward me, and the moonlight bathed 
everything in a flood of beauty. Often through the 
years that have passed since then, have I looked beck 
to that quiet, peaceful scene. But one idea filled 
heart and brain—he was gone, and I might never see 
him again; to-morrow he was to join his regiment, at 
the seat of war on the Potomac: and I—but 


“Men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner ‘tis over, the sooner to sleep.” 


We had known each other but a few months; yet in 
those few months I had learned to almost worship 
him ; and now, that he had gone, life seemed strangely 
dark. I did not weep—I was half-stupefied with my grief 
and went back into the room which he had just left. 
There was the book, from which he had been reading 
the ‘“‘ Charge of the Eight Hundred,” with a flushed 
cheek and kindling eye; there were the flowers he 
brought me, and I laid my hot cheek against the cool, 
fragrant blossoms, with a terrible longing to lie down 
and die. 

The days and weeks passed; the flowers he had 
brought were withered. The roses and seringas, out- 
of-doors, had given place to the bright-hued asters. 
Every week brought me a long letter, whose cheerfa!. 
hopeful courage rebuked my coward heart. A soldier's 
eweetheart should be of sterner stuff than I was made 
of. One day, in the midst of the golden summer, I 
woke with a dull pain at my heart, and a sense of some 
threatening evil; I moved about the house, that day, 
with the mournful martial strains of the ‘ Dead 
March” sounding in my ears. In the evening, I 
walked out to get rid, if possible, of an unseen horror 
that was hovering over me; the street was thronged 
with groups of men, who seemed earnestly engaged in 
conversation. As I neared one group, I caught the 
words, ‘A terrible defeat ; we have lost many men.” 

I knew it al/ now—there had been a battle ; he was 
wounded, perhaps dead. The street was crowded with 
earnest talkers, and the bustle of busy life seemed to 
fade before my eyes; and, in its stead, I saw, beneath 
the twilight beauty of a Southern esky, a battle-field, 
where the groans of the wounded and dying filled the 
air; and I saw him, lying cold and still, with his head 
pillowed on a dead comrade’s breast. Then the vision 
slowly faded, and I was once more in the busy street. 
A newsboy passed me with his bundle of papers; I 
stopped him, bought one, and went home. It seemed 
as if I was walking in a dream—I heard nothing but 
the ‘‘ Dead March,” saw nothing but the dear, pale 


face. With trembling hands I opened the paper 
and saw the words: ‘Lieutenant West, severely 
wounded !” 


I remember little of the next few hours; I had gone 
to my room in the twilight. When I recovered my 
senses, the morning-star was trembling on the horizon. 
Next day a telegram came for me to go to him, and I 
went in time to see him die—to catch the last whisper 
from the pale lips—the last look from the dear eyes. 
He died at twilight ; and as the moon threw her first 
beams into the room, they bathed his pale, still face 
with a glorious light, that seemed to come through 
the golden gates that had opened as his spirit passed 
from earth. I remained beside him until they laid 
him in the grave, and, as the last sods fell upon the 
coffin, I felt that life held nothing more for me, It ie 
now almost three years since that summer night ; the 
summer roses are again in bloom, the summer nights 
are again full of beauty ; but 

“The tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 


hand they are sure t# wither almost ere they reach 
our bosom 


WHENEVER we grasp life’s flowers with too hota ~~" 
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GALWAY. 


THis ancient sea-port and town of the west coast of 
Ireland, is situate in the province of Connaught, and 
is a county of itself, though locally situated in the 
county of Galway. From a very remote period, 
Galway has been a place of considerable importance. 
both as a military station and a commercial mart. It 
underwent various vicissitudes during the civil war 
of 1641, when it was taken by the Parliamentary 
army; and in that of 1688, when it surrendered to 
the forces of King William. The town is situated 
principally on the east side of the river, as seen in our 
engraving. That portion of it which was included 
within the old walls is built chiefly in the Spanish 
fashion, the houses being of stone, in a quadrangle 
form, with an open area in the arched gateways. The 


at Galway, which has resulted in the greatest benefit 


to the trade of the town and the surrounding district. 
The principal exports are fish, agricultural produce, 
kelp, and marble. The latter is sawn and polished in 
mills in the town, and beautiful slabs of large size, 
are sent to England and America. 

The inhabitants of the Claddah, or fishing suburb, 
constitute a separate community; their number is 
from 5,000 to 6,000, and they areso exclusively fishermen 
that their cottages have scarcely even a potato garden 
attached to them. The community is governed by a 
mayor, elected by themselves, whose authority is so 
highly respected that appeals from his decisions to the 
constituted authorities are almost unknown. Their 
dress is comfortable and substantial, but of a peculiar 
make. When at home, the men are wholly unemployed. 
They leave the entire superintendence of their pecu- 
niary affairs to the women, who receive the cargoes 
of fish on the arrival of the boats, dispose of the pro- 
duce, and supply the male part of their families with 


VIEW OF 


GALWAY. 


A PLEA FOR SUPERSTITIONS. 


Tus age is one which seems bitterly opposed to the 
romantic tendencies of history. Evidence has been ad- 
vanced to prove that William Tell never shot the apple 
from his son's head : that Arnold Winkelfried never de- 
voted himself to death for the sake of his country; and 
that King Alfred never was scolded by a herdsman’s wife 
for neglecting the cakes upon the fire. After having 
demolished rational history, the practicalists will, 
doubtless, next attack legendic history, and then, fare- 
well to Undines, to Fairies, and Naiads, and all the 
sentimental creation of the Rosicrucian school.+ We 
confess to a deep admiration for these unsubstantial 
beings; they are harmless zephyrs which one may 
crush between thumb and finger, and are pleasant 
things to dream over and cheat the fancy with. Destroy 
all legendery glory by submitting it to the keen, uner- 
ring tests of reality, and half the world will be shorn of 
those beauties which always reside in old castles and 


iver is crossed by two bridges, one built in 1342, and 
still in excellent condition. 

The walls of Galway were taken down in the begin- 
ning of last century, with the exception of the north 
bastion, which has been retained in the original state. 
The parish church of St. Nicholas is a large and 
venerable cruciform structure, in the painted Gothic 
style, of considerable antiquity, having been founded 
in 1320. The Roman Catholie chapel, of the same 
yparish, which is also bishop's cathedral, is a spacious 
modern edifice. The Franciscans, Dominicans, and 
Augastines have monasteries here ; the Presbyterians 
have also a meeting house; and the town is now very 
well supplied with schools. 

The progress of Galway has been checked by the in- 
eufficiency of its harbour, which dries at low water, 
so that vessels of any considerable burden were obliged 
to anchor between the town and Mutton Island, where 
they are exposed to the south-west gales. To obviate 
‘these defects, an extensive dock has been constructed 


clothing, food, and spirits. The men indulge in whisky ; 
but riots or tumults originating in excess are notwith- 
standing infrequent ; and when they go to sea, which 
they do in a body, commanded by a leader to regulate 
their movements, they strictly prohibit any whisky 
being brought aboard their boats. Their strong re- 
ligious feeling is evinced by the erection of a large 
chapel out of their earnings, and by the liberality of 
their contributions to the support of its officiating 
clergyman ; as also from the custom, undeviatingly 
adhered to, of having a prayer ¢ffered up by a clergy- 
man, according to a specified form, previously to the 
sailing of their fleet of fishingeraft. There are belong- 
ing to the village 105 open ail boats, and 80 row 
boats navigated by $20 hands. Still, however, their 
exclusion of strangers from all participation in the 
fishery, their poverty, and their adherence to routine 
practices, opposes all but invincible obstacles to the 
extension of what might otherwise be an advantageous 
source of employment. 


ivied ruins. The river Rhine, once dispossessed of ita 
romantic traditicas, will become a commonplace stream, 
fit only for the base necessities of washerwomen , the 
Norman forests and the deep glades of Brittany, when 
practicality should have sued out a writ of ejectment 
against their fairy tenants, will become enly the haunte 
of villainous beetles and geometrical spiders. Heaven 
defend us from results like these! We cannot afcrd to 
part with this beautiful element of old superstitésns st 
the behest of flinty analyzers, who insist on a produc- 
tion of the genealogical tree of the fairies, and the 
registry of birth, before they will acknowledge their 
legitimacy. One Undine is worth a dozen of these 
musty, literal fellows, who never cease to call our 
haunts of the Naiads, frog-ponds. Science and litera! 
truth have no right to enter this delicious domain of 
the imaginative, any more than a man with hobnailed 
boots has a right to thrust himself into a storehouse of 
Sevres China. Historv deprived of the fabulous would 


| lose half its charms! 
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THE TWO MINIATURES. 


No wooing had preceded the marriage. It was merely 
a@ marriage de convenance-— both parties understood and 
regarded it so. It was not they that were married, 
but the broad Jands and fertile estates of thcir parents. 
Strange that any man, and much more any woman, 
could stoop to so false an act! But Sir Hugh Grandi- 
son might and would have loved his beautiful bride, 
had it not been for the stately coldness of her de- 
meanovr; he had becn unmarred by contact with the 
world, and longed for tappiness and home. Lady Alice 
Charlton cared little for either, and still less for him. 
In her first girlhood she had p!ighted her faith to one 
who left her for a time, and died in a far-off land— 
died before one message could be sent to her he loved 
—dicd alone and among strangers, and was buried 
where her tears could never moisten the turf upon his 
breast ! 

They told the tidings to Lady Alice, little dreaming 
that the lonely adventurer had been aught to her. She 
wa3 in her own clegant home, surrounded by a bril- 
liant circle of guests, while Sir Hugh Grandison Icaned 
over her chair, and bent his admiring eyes upon her 
queenly face ant; form. She heard the speaker 
througi; the rich colour died slowly out of her cheeks, 
leaving her white and stern; ber lips shut firmly, as if 
they would suppress a shriek of agony ; her large dark 
eyes wandered slowly round the group with a gaze of 
passionate despair. It was but for a moment. The 
wondering locks of all around recalled her to herself ; 
and making a graccful apology for her sudden abstrac- 
tion, she played her part so successfully, that no one 
guessed the secret she guarded with Spartan-like firm- 
ness. Not until she was alone in her luxurious 
chamber did the storm break forth. She mourned, as 
she had loved, most deeply and passionately ; but to 
the world she scemed unmoved, A little colder, a 
little haughtier, a little more impatient of outspoken 
admiration and love, she seemed; but feeling was un- 
fashionable in her exclusive circle, and none knew, or 
cared to know, that the heart beating within ber breast 
was a heart of stone. 

A year passed away. The noble father of Alice, 
eceing that she was in no way inclined to choose one 
trom her inany lovers, cliose for her, and selected Sir 
Hugh Grandison as his future son-in-law. The young 
buronet was only too eager and willing to accept the 
fair hand offered him; but when her father brought 
him to her as an acknowledged lover, she checked all 
his raptures, and said, coldly, ‘Sir Hugh Grandison, 
let us have a perfect understanding. I do not love 
you. I never shall love”’—a look of pain shot over 
her calm face as she repressed the word—* again.” 
She paused for a moment, and then went on, with her 
cold dark eyes bent full upon his face :—*“ But the earl 
my father wishes us to marry—you wish it, and I am 
not opposed tothe measure. But I beg you to under- 
stand distinctly that, while I give you a wife’s duty, 
you must never look for love: or blind submission. 
From the moment we leave the alta? our'lives must be 
separate, though our home is one. On these condi- 
tions, and these only, will I give you my hand. Are 

they accepted?” 

‘the young man stood for a moment bewildered. 
There was no mistaking her words or manner. Those 
clear dark eyes, that scornful lip and haughty brow, 
essured him that she had spoken truth, and no love 
was there; but he -had-fong. cherished a passion for 
her, aud hoping that his fervent love might win some 
affection in return, when they were one in the eyes of 


the world, he clasped the small fair hand in -his}raised® 


it to lis lips, and answered, * I accept ; andeit shall be 
the study of my life to make you happy.” 

*‘ Be it so,” was ber unmoved reply; and then ehe 
left him. 

The engagemcnt was soon made public, and all eyes 
were Curiously scanning the “ happy pair.” They 
could find no fault with the ill-concealed devotion of 
th lover; and the calia, unmoved way in which Alice 
received lis attgitions, or listened to his whispered 
words, Was ackuowledged to be the very perfection of 
high breeding. ‘A queen could not be more tran- 
quilly self-possessed,” was the geveral verdict, as all 
looked eagerly torward to the bridal. 

It came ere lons, on a brig!it and sunny spring day. 
The spleadid saloous were thronged with the fashion- 
able friends of both parties; and a murmur of con- 
gratula ion greeted the lovely bride as ehe turned from 
the alrar with checks and lips as white as the snowy 
satin robes she wore. Her husband pressed his lips to 
her cheek. She received that first’ caress as calmly as 
though he were but on? of the glittcring throng around, 
and when all had wished her joy, she retired to her 
apartments, preserved en unbroken silence, while her 
mids robed lier in her travelling-dress, and joined the 
purty c.ve again, attired for her journey. Calinly 
and coldly were al} her farewells spoken; but when 
ene came to father, her fureed composure gave 
way; and ihrowing her arms around the earl’s neck, 
she clung to hiv a moment in silent, tearless agony. 
It waz her lat di, lay of weakness. She heard his 
parting blessing ,; aud sitting by the sile of her hus- 


band, was whirled rapid!y away from the home of her 
childhood. 

A month elapsed before the pair returned to occupy 
their elegaut mansiou in town. But in that month a 
strange change had taken place in Grandison. He 
secmed restless, uneasy, and agitated; he followed the 
stately movements of his wife with anxious eyes; he 
was unhappy in her society, and wretched away from 
her side; in short, he was little like the merry, light- 
hearted bachelor his dearest friends had known; and 
one andall forswore matrimony since it had altered 
him so. 

It was not long ere Madame Rumour reported the 
startling fact that the gentleman and lady occupied 
separate apartments, and only met at stated hours in 
the dining or drawing-room. Great was the wonder, 
many the surmises hazarded upon this disclosure; but 
no one dared to question the parties most deeply inte- 
rested, and they held their peace. In public and in 
private Alice was uniformly kind and polite to her hus- 
band; but this was all; and the wondering city had 
an opportunity of witnessing that anomaly—a man 
violently in love with his own wife, and seeking in 
vain to win her. 

We doubt if Alice saw the struggle in his mind. 

Her own feelings were benumbed—her own heart 
seemed cold and dead. Judging his nature by her own, 
she deemed him satisfied with her rigid observance of 
all wifely propriety and dignity—it was all he required 
of her—she was true to the letter of her vow, and her 
spirit was at rest. 
Two years had passed away. It was the anniversary 
of her weddiug day, and Lady Alice Grandison sat in 
her boudoir, robed for a party, and -only awaiting the 
arrival of her husband, who was to escort her. The 
years had changed her little. She was fair and proud 
as ever. Her robe of azure velvet—her coronet of 
pearls and diamonds—her necklace, with its heavy dia- 
mond cross, her bracelets, and the single ring she wore, 
were fit adornments for an empress ; and right well 
did she become them. She was alone; and touching a 
secret spring in her escritoire, she took from a small 
drawer two miniatures cased in gold, and laid them 
side by side. One was that of her dead lover; the 
other of her husband. Leaning her head upon her 
hand, she gazed long and earnestly at the two ; and as 
her dark eyes dimmed with tears, she could but ac- 
Knowledge the shadowy likeness that existed between 
the loved and the unloved one. It was a faint and 
shadowy one, but still it was no fancy. A something: 
on lip, cheek, and brow—the same~careless arrange- 
ment of the waving hair—and more than all, the same 
earnest, loving intensity of look and expression in the 
deep blue eyes. This, never seen before, was what now 
claimed her attention to both. 

The small pendule over the mantel-piece struck the 
hour of nine; and with a deep sigh, she replaced the 
portraits in the drawer, and left the room.: She'rang, 
on reaching the drawing-room, to ask for her husband. 
There was a bustle, and the sound of many feet-in the 
hall below, before the summons was answered ;.and 
then the servant who entered. looked-pale and fright- 
ened. A strange, sickening apprehension crept over 
her as she asked, ‘* Where is your master ?” 

The servant stammered, hesitated, and cast strange 
looks towards the door. Dreading she knew not what, 
she stepped out into the hall, and looked down the 
wide stairs. Four men ascending, bearing 
motioniess form belween them: The tong hair hung 
down towards the floor, and: from a wound in the 
forehead the dark red blood was flowing freely. They 
stopped short when they saw her’ awaiting them ; 
they evidently dreaded @ scene;‘ but she was-firm and 
calm, though heavy at her heart'lay the thought, “ If 
he is dead, how can I forgive myself for the unbappi- 
ness“ have caused him?” 

Obeying her calmly-spoken orders, they laid him 
down upon a sofa in the splendid drawing-room. Le 
lad been struck down, before his own dwelling, by a 
runaway horse; and the family physician, who was 
instantly summoned, gave little hopes of his recovery. 
The wretched wife sat close beside him while the un- 
slightly wound was closed; his blood flowed unheeded 
over her rich attire, and one small white hand was 
crimsoned as it held his head; for the first time her 
pale tips pressed his own; for the first time she laid 
her cheek to his, and called him by a thousand en- 
dearing names; for the first time the knowledge that 
she loved him came to bring her tenfold misery. The 
estrangement of years was forgotten; the stone was 
rolled away from the door of her heart, and its living 
waters gushed out once more. But he who would have 
perilled life and limb for one unsolicited caress from 
her, now lay pale and still while she pressed him to 
her heart; and the love that he had sought in vain 
during life, seemed given only too late— only to waste 
i:sclf upon a pallid corpse, a gilded coffin, and a lonely 
grave. 

She watched beside him, day and night, in the 
chamber where he had spent so many lo..ely hours. 


Into this room she had scarcely entered since he had 
iustalled licr mistress of his household; and everywhere 
she saw such traces of Lis love for her, as pierced her 


-sobbed. 


very heart. Ina small alcove beyond his bed hung 
her portrait—the first and fast thing he saw as he 
opened and closed his eyes. A small inlaid cabinct 
held the trifling yifte she bad dectwed upon him froin 
time to time: a favourite book—a picture—a tress of 
dark brown hair—withered bouquets—a small golden 
star—and many a thing which she had given cere- 
moniously or lightly, which he had treasured as his 
choicest possessions. 

The glitter of a golden chain upon bis neck attracted 
her attention, as she bent above him one night. Softly 
she drew it forth, and gazed upon a splendid picture of 
herself, set in a small gold frame. She gazed in silence 
for a moment; then pride left her heart, and love 
usurped its place. Sinking upon her kness by the bed- 
side, while her tears fell fast upon the dear hand that 
lay feebly on the counterpane, she prayed as she had 
never prayed before, that God would spare his life, that 
she might atone for her sins by years of patient and 
enduring love. 

Her prayer was heard; for God is merciful, even 
when we sin most deeply. All night she watched be- 
side him. With the early dawn the physician enterec 
theroom. Ue held the shrunken hand in his for one 
moment, gave one searching glance into the marble-like 
face, and turning to her, said briefly, ‘‘ Your care has 
saved him; he will live!” 

Late in the afternoon of that day, Alice sat beside 
the bed, waiting for the long deep slumber to be 
broken, that she might see those blue eyes look up at 
her once again. She was dressed, as for a bridal, in a 
robe of pearly satin, with no ornaments, save a single 
white rose in her dark hair, and another on her breast. 
The colour deepened in her cheeks as the eventful hour 
drew near; her fine eyes glowed and sparkled with the 
love so long imprisoned, and so suddenly eet free. 

The golden hands of her watch pointed to the hour 
of seven, when the sleeper moved slightly, drew a long 
sigh, and opened his eyes. She bent over him with a 
beating heart; his gaze wondering unehsily around the 
room, fixed upon her—kindled — and he tried to smile. 
Very gently she passed her arm bencath that aching 
head, and drew it towards her, till it rested apon her 
breast ; very gently her warm lips fell upon his brow ; 
very gently the tears, which she could not quite 
repress, fell upon his wasted cheek. 

He looked up in @ strange joyfal surprise, and asked 
faintly, ** Alice, what does this mean ?” 

“It means that you must live to forgive me!” she 
“That I love you with all my heart, and 
none but you! Do not: send me away, my hus- 
band !” 

Ah, his tears were falling now! Too weak to feel 
astonishment, he could only thank God silently. He 
drew her feebly to his ‘breast and whispered, fy wife 
—God bless yow! Life is worth the living now!” 

Their lips met in a@ long, long kiss of reconciliation 
and forgiveness. Albwas-silent in the chamber; for 
happiness like thelve language. 

In France: the waste steam from the locomotives ie 
made to heat the carriages in the train behind. It is 
conducted from the escape pipes through tubes, which 
iuside of the carriage.are copper, but outside are of 
vulcanized India rubber, with couplings which can be 
readily managed.*@ 

EVESHAM ABsEy.—Old écelesiastical chronicles give 
an insight into the arrangements of a large monastic 
establishments See-what ‘respect was paid to the Lord 
Abbot: no- wonder the .office was greatly coveted :— 
“He is everywhere to be honoured with particular 
reverence, and al¥muct-obey him in all lawful things. 
As he passes throngh the cloister, or through any of 
the regular offices; except the dormitory, all shall 
stand up and bow'to him, while he passes. When it 
is necessary, &@ chaplain shall carry a lighted lanthorn 
before him wherever he walks, except in the dormi- 
tory. No one may walk abreast of him, except to 
mass. Wherever he may sit, no one shall presume to 
sit near him, unless by his order. If he bid any one 
sit, that person shall bow lowly, and then humbly take 
his seat, and it is observed that the Abbot’s stall or 
seat shall be adorned with a quarellum, whether he be 
in pontificals or not. Whoever ehall hand him any- 
thing, or receive anything from him, shall kiss his 
hand.” It was but right after this that it was en- 
joined on the abbot to be circumspect in his govern- 
meut, merciful, and sober. The following extract 
from the duty of the “hostiler” gives a favourable 
idea of conventual comfort :—*The hostiler, who is 
deputed to receive strangers, must have these things 
ready in the guests’ chamber, namely, beds, seats, 
inbles, napkins, towels, saucers, dishes, spoons, fire- 
shovels, and other things of that kind. In the recep- 
tion of guests, as the rule prescribes, all courtesy must 
be shown. If indeed a bishop or abbot or conventual 
prior shall be gueats, the esacrist for the time being 
shall find two waxlights to burn before them when 
they go to bed. But the cellarer must find fire and 
things of that kind. For other religious men, the 
hostiler shall find coal and candle, and provender for 
their horses according to the number allowed in the 
custom.” 
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ADVENTURES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 
AND CURIOUS FACTS 


—o—— 
ADVENTURE WITH ALLIGATORS. 
BY A COLONEL IN THE FEDERAL ARMY, 


OnE morning I saw what I supposed to be a flock of 
ducks fly over the plantation, and I asked Uncle Abner 
if they had such fowls about in that district. He said 
yes, plenty of them; only not such ducks as we had 
upon the Atlantic board, They were small, and apt 
to have a sort of musky taste: but by proper cooking 
they could be made not only palatable, but really fine 
eating. My next question was, whether be thought 
we could find some if we went alter them; and to this 
his answer was equally satisfactory. He could take us 
to a place where we should be sure to find some. 

Alter this we were not long in agreciug upon the 
eport for the day. We prepared our guns, took drink 
and provisions for dinuer, and then set out. Our host 
took one of his “boys” along with us to help Fitzeben 
to paddle the boat. This ** boy” was a big lump of a 
darkey, named Quimbo, about forty years of age, and 
blacker, if possible, than our own Kitz. He was a 
comical genius, full of fun, and withal a faithful fellow. 

“We'll have to pull a good distance before we fiud 
any game,” said our host. ‘* About two miles off there 
is an arm of the bayou which has upon one side a low, 
flat shore covered with tall reeds, and there are some 
tender roots there which the ducks hent for food.” 

So the two darkies pulled away; and in the course 
of three-quarters of an hour we entered the bayou 
where we were to find the ducks. We entered upon 
the northern side, while the shore where we hoped to 
fiue our game, if we found them fecding, was to the 
couthward ; so we pulled noiselessly across, intending 
to creep down upon the opposite sliore as carefully as 
possible. We had reached the edge of the reeds, and 
were moving slowly along, when Quimbo saw a mo- 
tion of the tall grass, about four rods ahead, which 
seemed to be made by something working at the roots. 
We got our guns in readiness—all cocked and at the 
suoulder—and then moved cautiously along. 

‘We'll have to take ‘em on the wing,” said Uncle 
Abner; be ready.” 

We had come very nearly opposite to the spot where 
the motion of the reeds had been observed, when our 
host whispered for us to ‘stand by,” and then he gave 
an alarm. 

In an instant a dozen ducks sprang into the air, 
while we could eee that more were running off through 
the reeds. We.-all fired together, and more than half 
of the birds dropped. The boat was ‘pushed intu the 
brake, and after some fifteen minutes spent in pushing 
and tugging over the mud, we succeeded in securing 
five of the ducks. They were fat and plump, and gave 
promise of a savoury pie. 

Having gained the clear water once more, and loaded 
up again, we pulled on, as carefully as before, up the 
bayou. We were liable to start up more game at any 
moment, so we were prepared. Half way up the shore 
we got another shot, and this time succe-ded in se- 
curing seven beautics. The rest of the distance upon 
that side was pulled without seeing any more game, 
and our host gave the two darkies orders to paddle on 
to the next opening. 

The passage from this bayou to the next one was 
between large trees, which seemed to have their very 
roots in the water, which was in most places so deep 
that we could not see the bottom. We finally reached 
another broad opening in the bayou, and within five 
minutes afterwards we started up a flock of over fifty 
ducks. We were not quite prepared for them, but yet 
nine of them were brought down and picked up, they 
having fallen in open water. 

We had started to pull across this bayou when our 
attention was attracted by a strong commotion in the 
water not far distant. 

“They're alligators fightin’,” said Quimbo, who had 
watched the movement some moments. ‘Soine hungry 
varmint on ‘em’s fell afoul of a smaller one.” 

“* Guess there’s more’n one afoul on ‘em,” suggested 
Uncle Abner. 

And eo it would seem; for the commotion in the 
water was now wild and terrific. Two huge, black, 
serrated tails lashed the surface into foam; and occa- 
sionally a third would make his appearance with 
struggling movements. We stopped our boat, and 
sat watching the fierce battle. 

Suddenly the monsters disappeared, and came up a 
few moments afterwards at some distance from the 
place we had first scen them, and a little nearer to 
our boat than before. We could now eee very plainly 
that two huge alligators had attacked a third nearly 
as large as themselves. 

**Do the miserable things eat each other?” asked 
my friend Hobson, who was not thoroughly versed in 
the natural history of southern reptiles. 

‘Sartin they does,” answered Garl. ‘ They'll eat 
po and their own young ‘uns more'n anything 
else.” 

“ Eat thelr own young!” 


* Yes,” responded the old trapper. ‘“ And thar 
never wor a wiser law o'natur. Ef they didn’t eat 
‘em the country would be overrun with ‘em in a leetle 
while. Why, sometimes the alligator lays three or 
four hundred eggs at @ brood. They generally hatch, 
every One on ’em; an’ ef the old ‘uns didn’t begin to 
eat ‘em about as soon as they gain the water we'd 
have more on ‘em about than we'd know what to do 
with.” 

“It's a curious fact,” remarked Uncle Abner, “ that 
the female alligator will use such curious means to 
protect her eggs and batching young. No animal 
could be more wary than she is in depositing her eggs, 
or use more ingenuity in concealing them. And then 
at the proper time she comes to their assistance. At 
the end of about thirty deys she knows that they are 
beginning to hatch, and she goes up to the place where 
ehe laid her eggs in the sand, and digs them out with 
her paws. Some of the young ones run straight off 
for the water, and others climb up on their mother's 
back, and are taken to the water so. But the mo- 
nent the water is reached all ties of family are at an 
end, and the male and feinale both commence at once 
to eat their offspring whenever they can get hold of 
them. The young ones seein to have a sort of in- 
stiuctive knowledge of their danger, for they dive for 
the mud at once, where they crawl in and hide; 
but not many of them escape. They have to come 
forth for food, and are very apt to become food them- 
selves.” 

Some further remarks were made upon the habits of 
the abominable things, when our attention was wholly 
taken up by the ficrceness of the battle which was 
raging. The attacked alligator seemed to lave proved 
too strong for his assailants to conquer at once. They 
had been enapping their great jaws at each other, but 
now commenced a battle with their huge tails. The 
monsters leaped and thrashed until the water for some 
distance about them was one dense mass of foam. 
Suddenly, while the conflict was raging the most 
fiercely, the attacked alligator sank from sight, and on 
the next instant the other two followed hiin. 

We eat still in our boat watching for the monster 
reptiles to come up again. I had just opened my lips 
to speak when an exclamation from Quiinbo startled 
us all. We had time to see a break upon the surface 
of the water close under our gunwale, and on the next 
moment a huge alligator sprang up and leaped half 
over the beat, resting his fore feet upon the opposite 
rail. We struggled an instant, and the boat went over 
just as the other two mousters broke water and ap- 
peared upon the scene! 

That was a moment of strange, wild terror. There 
were we —eight of us floundering in the water, our 
boat bottom upwards; and three great alligators right 
among us engaged in savage conflict! My first move- 
ment, as soon as I could command my senses, was to 
try if my feet would touch bottom. But they would 
not. My next movement was to swim for the buat, 
which I reached in safety. 

The cries of my companions were loud and fearful. 
Quimbo and Garl were the most collected of the lot, 
and I have no doubt that some of us might have been 
killed had it not been for their efforts. Quimbo had 
on no clothing but a cotton shirt anda pair of old 
trousers of the same material, so he could swim very 
well. He managed to get one of the paddles, and 
with this he poked the dead ducks, which were float- 
ing all about us, out towards the alligators. 

Old Garl had by some peculiar movement of his 
own secured his ritle, and kept it dry, and having 
gained the boat he held on with one hand, holding 
his weapon clear of the water with the other, and 
thus he watched the movements of the alligators. 

The monster reptiles ceased fighting as coon as they 
became aware of our presence ; and having backed off 
to a respectable distance, being probably somewhat 
frightened by the yells of our party, they lay and 
watched us for some moments. Finally one of them 
made a dive for Fitzebcn, and just as the darkey gave 
a terrific yell the ball from tle trapper’s rifle put out 
the varmint’s eye. 

At the sound of the rifle all three of the alligators 
disappeared, and we at once turned our attention to 
our boat, which, after repeated efforts, we managed 
to get upright. But she was full of water. Low- 
ever, we bad our hats and caps, and while Quimbo 
watched for the alligators we commenced to bale out 
the boat. 

But the reader may be assured that the position 
was by no means a pleasant one. For some time we 
were obliged to bale without resting any of our 
Weight upon the edge of the boat, for the moment we 
did so under she went. Finally, however, we got 
enough out so that we could help support ourselves 
by the gunwales, and then the work was easier. 

But the manual labour was nothing. The idea of 
those horrible inonsters—that at any moment we might 
be seized by the legs and drawn under for ever— was 
most fearful! I could read the terror upon the faces 
of my companions, and I knew they could read the 
same on mine. Every motion of the clinging fabric 


I expected every moment to feel the fatal grip, or te 
see some of my companions disappear. 

We had got the boat avout half baled out, wien a 
shout of alurm from Quimbo cartled us from our work. 
We turned and saw two auigatois coming towards us, 
while a third lay upon the surface of the water, dead! 
The faithful skLave had managed to keep the ducks to- 
gether, having collected thein after we began to work 
on the boat; and he now poked half.a-dozen of them 
towards the alligators. The reptiles quickly seized them, 
and then as quickly made off. We saw the result of 
Quimbo's wit, and once more went to work upon the 
boat. 

I wust acknowledge that I was growing weak; and 
I could sce the others were failing also. There was 
something in that continuous, overpowering dread of 
being seized from beneath the water by the deadly 
monsters that kept the heart strained, and made the 
head ache. As we worked we could fancy every ripple 
the premonition of a dreadful death, and the occa- 
sional groans and gasps that burst from various lips 
told how powerful was the fear. 

By and by another cry of alarm from Quimbo turned 
our attention to the alligators. They had come up 
again—two of them—and were approaching us. The 
negro asked us if the boat was most baled out. We 
told him yes; and upon this he gave the rest of the 
ducks a push towards the rapacious monsters. They 
seized them with a half-frightened, shy movement— 
grasping one after the other, until they had got them 
all—and then disappeared, as though afraid that we 
should try to rob thei of their prize. 

In three minutcs more our boat was baled out euffi- 
ciently for us to climb into it, which we did as quickly 
as possible. When we were all in we sat a few 
minutes to gain breath and gaze down into the murky 
water where our guns were. It was very evident that 
we could do nothing towards recovering our weapons 
then: so we took a careful survey of the place, mark- 
ing the bearings of various objects upon the shore , and 
when this was done we started for home. . 

And a sorry company we were. Our clothes wet 
and dirty—for the alligators had stirred up the soft 
mud at the bottom,—our gaine gone,—our guns and 
pouches at the bottom of the bayou —all save Garl's - - 
and our hearts all aching from the terrible suspense of 
egony under which we had been so long labouring. 


TOE SOCIETY OF LIMA. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the wretched universities, the de- 
fective system of education, and the anarchy of the 
state, the cultivation of literature bas made decided 
progress; and, in Peru especially, some works of con- 
siderable merit have recently appesred. The South 
American character, in losing much of the dignity and 
strict loyalty of the Spaniard, has obtained, through a 
mixture of Indian blovod, which in Peru is almost 
universal, a vivacity of temper and rapidity of thought 
which has gone far to compensate for the loss. The 
young men especially, educated at the University of 
San Marcos, the oldest in the New World, or the 
College of San Carlos at Lima, though spending much 
of their time in cafés and Lilliard-rooms, and devoted, 
it must be confessed, to cock-fighting and gamblin,, 
are extremely agreeable in conversativn, and frequently 
well read. But, above all, the women of Lima form 
the most attractive part of Peruvian society. Fre- 
quently very beautiful, with brilliant black eyes, grace- 
ful figures, and bright intelligent expressions, they at 
the same time posscss much natural cleverness, exqui- 
site wit, and most pleasing manners. Until a few 
years ago, they wore, when walking abroad, a very 
becoming and elcgant dress, now only seen at bull- 
fights, religious processions, and other great occasions 
—calied the saya y manto. Toa full satin skirt wae 
attached a black silk mantle, which, passing over the 
head, was held so as only to expose one brilliant eye 
to view, and leave the imagination of the beliolder to 
fill up the enchanting picture. Since the introduction 
of steamboats and railroads, however, this truly national 
costume has given way to modern French fashions. 
But the ladies of Lima, though they have lost their 
characteristic dress, still retain their loitier qualities, 
and are infinitely superior to the men in natural talent 
and intelligence. With euch society, a residence ia 
Lima cannot fail to be otherwise than agreeable, and, 
besides the Italian Opera and pleasant dinner-parties, 
a grand ball and fetes of various kinds, yield frequext 
opportunities of observation. A ball on a large scale 
is a rare occurrence, and the late l’resident, General 
Echenique, was particularly sparing in his eutertain- 
ments. There is an occasional one given at the Louse 
of the late Marquis of Torre Tagle, one of the finest in 
Lima, now belonging to his heizess, who has marricd a 
lawyer namcd Sevallos. The entrance, through a@ fine 
doorway, with etone posts richly carved, and up a 
handsome staircase, lends to @ breal corricor, with a 
fiuely-carved roof, supported by Mvcrish a: ches. The 
grand @ spacious rovim, With latticed baiconica 
looking into the strect, containing some very fue 
cabinets, inlaid with mother-of-pearl and silver, made 
a very good ball-room. On these occasions the festi- 


about my legs sent a thyil) of horror to my heart ; and | vitics continue until four o'clock in the morning, when 
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there is a hot supper. All the rooms in the house, 
including bed-rooms, are thrown open, some for 
dancing, some for gambling, others for refreshments; 
and the guests wander through the long vistas of 
apartments, in the intervals of the dance. Balls and 
gambling are the chief ogcupations of the people of 
Lima; the latter especially, which is their besetting 
sin, and is prevalent even among the clergy. The 
young men but too often lead lives of indolence and 
frivolity, as is seen in their general want of applica- 
tion, and is exemplified in the scanty periodical litera- 
ture of the country. — Clements Murkham. 


THE GEMMI MOUNTAINS IN SWITZERLAND. 


AT the top of the mountain, all nature lay before us, 
bare and bleak. The cold, black, dripping, unpictu- 
resque rocks, showed themselves every now and then, 
as the clouds flew past. Tere and there the ground 
was dusted wifh the cutting snow, blown in our faces 
as we passed on to the gloomy lake of Daube, the 
waters of which—not less black than ink—lashed 
themselves into a dirty foam against the base of some 
dreary cliffs, of which the tops were covered with 
glaciers. It must certainly have been to some such 
hopeless spot as this, on the top of the Caucasus, that 
the magician in the ‘* Arabian Nights” carried his 
victims; and right glad we were when our despotic 
guide, for once fairly beaten back, made the signal to 
put about. But if going up the Gemmi on the back of 
atmule be a nervous affair, the operation of coming 
down fs so much worse, that to the last day of my life 
I shal) remember the awkwardness of such a predica- 
ment. As I could not have walked ten paces to save 
my life, I was obliged to risk my neck by allowing 
myself to be perched in an arm-chair, and hoisted on 
the shoulders, not of four but of two men, in a manger 
contrary to allthe laws of stable equilibrium, for the 
soles of my feet came on a level with their necks. 
Nevertheless, though loaded with this ill-arranged top- 
weight, the fellows trudged down the path at a quick, 

careless, swinging sort of pace, keeping time to the 
** Ranz des Vaches,” which one or other of the bearers 
sung all the way from the top to the bottom of the 
pass. The light-hearted peasants, singing and laugh- 
ing as they trudged along, ewung me round over their 
heads, as we turned the horrid corners, in such a man- 
per as to,show me the fearful abyss below, into which 

the least elip, or one false step, or the giving way of 
the slightest particle of the edge of the road, would 

bave tumbled us all headlong: I had no time to study 
the picturesque of the prospect which gradually re- 
opened upon us, in proportion as we left the dense 

clouds of the upper districts of this singular pass. In- 

deed, I could think of nothing buta most unfortunately 
ominous expression, used by the landlord the evening 
defore, when he and I were discussing together the 
various modes of making the excursion. As I could 
not walk, and atil! less relished the notion of being 
carried on men’s shouiders, I had asked if I could not 
ride down as well as up the pass, for that nothing, it 
was said, could be more uncomfortable than being 
elevated to such an unsteady position in such a place. 
The anewer was in the negative, and as the insecurity 


of my position stared me in the face at the terrible turn- 
ings of the road, I tried the experiment of shutting my 
eyes; but, almost before I was aware of it, this made 
me 80 giddy and sea-sick, that I lad nearly lost the 
equilibrium which my bearers were very urgent in re- 
quiring me to maintain, for my own eafety as well as 
theirs, and I was obliged during the rest of the descent 
to face the peril as well as I c.ight.—HaW. 


THE DOG AND THE INDIAN. 
THE full-blooded bull-dog is the most brutal and the 
least intelligent of his species; its depressed forehead, 
its underhanging jaws and bloodshot eyes, unite in 
forming the personification of the savage. Although 
capable of some attachment, it cannot be relied upon 
-asafriend. So utterly without intellect is the courage 
of the bull-dog, that it will attack anything that gives 
offence. Many years ago, an English ship was at one 
of our docks, on board of which was a bull-dog. The 
animal was 60 ferocious that he gained an extensive 
reputation. Chained at the gangway of the ship, he 
spent all the livelong day in the hopeless task of 
springing at every person who passed along, either on 
pleasure or business. The owner, first mate of the 
vessel, would sit for hours and detail the wonderful 
feats of this mighty dog. Crowds of idlers daily 
collected, and there stood the hero, or rather, there 
raved the insane creature at the multitude, each in- 
dulging the vague hope that he would presently break 
loose and pitch into somebody, and thus ehow his 
prowess. Among the idlers was an Indian, who occa- 
sionally visited the city, and made a few pence by 
shooting an arrow at pennies stuck in the end of a 
etick. Upon the very appearance of the Indian the 
bull-dog was particularly violent, greatly to the amuse- 
ment of the fellow, who took a malicious pleasure in 
irritating the animal. The mate finally interfered, and 
told the Indian to go away, lest the dog might break 
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alarmed, in broken English, announced to the crowd 
that if the dog was brought down to the ground, and 
chained to a post, he would, for five dollars, fight him 
with nothing but his hands and teeth. The money 
was raised, and the mate, after expressing much re- 
luctance at the idea of having the Indian killed, 
brought the dog down from the ship, and fastened him 
toa post. The Indian put away his*bow and arrow, 
his knife, and laid his neck bare, and rolled up his 
shirt sleeves. A ring was formed, and the battle com- 
menced. The Indian approached the dog, crawling on 
all fours, barking and growling as if he was one him- 
self. The bull-dog, meanwhile, jumped and foamed at 
the mouth, while his eyes beamed livid fire with irri- 
tation. The Indian, however, kept up his pantomime, 
and gradually brought his face in fearful proximity to 
the dog's teeth. The mate now interfered, for he felt 
confident the Indian would get killed; but the crowd 
had become excited, and insisted upon seeing the 
thing out. A mutual silence ensued between the com- 
batants. The dog strained his chain, in his anxiety to 
reach the Indian, until it was straight as a solid bar of 
iron. Suddenly, the Indian seized the bull-dog’s under 
lip between his teeth, and in an instant whirled him- 
self with the dog over his back. So unexpected was 
the attack, and so perfectly helpless was the dog, with 
his feet in the air, and his jaw imprisoned, that he 
rocovered his astonishment only to give forth yells of 
pain; whereupon the Indian shook him as a cat does 
@ mouse, and then let go his hold. The dog, once so 
savage, putting his tail between his legs, retreated 
from his enemy, and screamed with terror to get 
beyond the redch of the chain.—New York Journal. 
DREAM TESTIMONY. 

In the year 1628, the Rev. Mr. Smythies, curate of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, published an account of the rob- 
bery and murder of a parishioner, Mr, Stockden, by 
three men, on the night of December 23rd, 1695, and 
of the discovery of the culprits by several dreams of 
Mrs. Greenwood, Mr. Stockden’s neighbour. The main 
points were these :—In the first dream Mr. Stockden 
showed to Mrs. Greenwood a house in Thames-street, 
telling her that one of the men was there. Thither 
she went the next morning, accompanied by a female 
neighbour, and learned that Maynard lodged there, 
but was then out. In the second dream Mr. S. re- 
presented Maynard's face to her, with a mole on the 
side of the nose (he being unknown to Mrs. G.), and 
also tells her that a wire drawer must take him into 
custody. Sucb a person. an intimate of M.'s is found, 
and ultimately M. isa>prehended. Inthe third dream 
Mr. S. appeared with a countenance apparently dis- 
pleased, and carried her to a house in Old-street, where 
she had never been, and told her that one of the men 
lodged there. There, as before, she repaired witb her 
friend, and found that Maren often came there. He 
had abeconded, and was ultimately taken in another 
place. In the fourth dream Mr. S. carried her over 
the bridge, up the Borough, and into a yard, where 
she saw Bevil, the third man and his wife (whom 
she had never seen before), Upon her relating this 
dream, it was thought that it was one cf the prison 
yards; and she accordingly went to the Marelalsea, 
accompanied by Mr. Stockden’s housckeeper, who 
had beer gagged on the night of the murder. Mrs. 
Greenwood there recognized the man and woman 
whom she had seen in her dream. The man, although 
not recognized at first by the housekeeper, being with- 
out hia periwig, was identified by her when he had it 
on. The three men were executed, and Mr. Stockden 
once more appeared in a dream to Mrs. Greenwood, 
and said to her, *' Elizabeth, I thank thee; heaven re- 
ward thee for what thou hast done.” After this, we are 
informed that she was ‘freed from these frights, 
which bad caused much alteration in her countenance.” 
This narration I have condensed from John Beaumont’s 
work on Spirits, which was published only six or seven 
years after the Rev. Mr. Smythies’ account of the 
transaction. It is added, that the relation was attested 
by the Bishop of Gloucester, the Dean of York, the 
Master of the Charter-house, and Dr. Aix. Drs. 
Ferriar and Hibbert, and Sir Walter Scott have each 
produced their volume in aid of the dangerous task of 
explaining the spiritual into the natural, and have each 
cited Beaumont’s work. Nevertheless, of this re- 
markable account, coming with such an air of autho- 
rity, they have not taken the smallest notice. 


CHAMOIS HUNTING IN THE ALPS. 
THERE are yet in the Alps many pasturages on high 
mountain ridges that neither cows nor goats are able 
to ascend. These are the lonely retreats of the 
greyish-brown chamois, who roam in flocks from one 
rendezvous to another, and there feed, after the guards 
have been posted, so that they may be made aware of 
any sudden attack. 

For hours at a time these guards stand on the sum- 
mit of a rock, where there is barely room enough for 
the feet of a chamois. With its pointed horns the 
chamois defends itself from eagles and vultures; but 
from the hunter's balls it secures safety only by vigi- 


loose and eat him up. The Indian, not the least 


lance and ewiftuess, ag well ag by bold leaps up and 


down steep precipices, and sometimes over wide 
chasms. 

It excites the greatest astonishment to see with 
what certainty and adroitness these animals, with the 
smallest start, descry and make use of an almost per- 
pendicular wall as a means of escape that man would 
think an impossible outlet. The most courageous in- 
habitants of the Alps take a particular pleasure in 
looking for and killing the chamois in the wilds of the 
highest mountains. 

Great courage, great presence of mind and great 
perseverance is wanted in chamois-hunting. With 
the thick-soled shoes, the iron-tipped stick, the pointed 
hat, ornamented with a chamois beard, and the double 
barrel rifle, the hunter starts in the evening, or very 
early in the morning, to surprise the chamois at their 
pasturages. 

The giddy path lies up steep walls, over precipices, 
masses of rolling stones and fields of snow and ice. 
To help himself in danger, the hunter carries, also, ao 
axe and a rope; with these he cuts steps or lets him- 
self down from rock to rock. 

If he has finally reached the heights, where the 
chamois feed, he must approach them without being 
seen, and must take care that the wind blows, from 
where the chamois are, towards him. It is often 
necessary to take a round-about way, for many hours 
at a time, over cliffs and precipitous rocks, and it is 
not rare for a hunter to be from eight to fourteen days 
before he can obtain a shot. 

In such a hunt it is not a rare occurrence if he 
passes the night under the blue sky, between high, 
snow-covered mountains. He generally takes with 
him provisions for several days. If the chamois have 
caught sight of him, they escape up the rocks; the 
hunter follows them, often incurring great danger in 
climbing, when he has reached a place where he can 
neither go forwards nor backwards. 

If the chamois have become quiet in the mean time 
the hunter looks for a hiding-place, where he lurka 
until the chamois come near enough to be shot at. 
then it costs one or two of them their life, as the 
chamois hunter never misses. If he has killed one, he 
commences a new and dangerous work. He must go 
in quest of the prey, that has perhaps fallen into a 
precipice ; and then, with from a hundred to a hundrev 
and fifty pounds burden, he will return home. 

He binda the chamois feet together, and places 
them so that the feet are on his forehead, and the rest 
of the body is on his shoulders and back. With this 
burden he goes up and down precipitous cliffs, over 
slippery fields of snow and dangerous glaciers. Oftea 
thick fogs come up, so that he can see but a few feet 
ahead ; or a furious tempest breaks out, that threatens 
to precipitate the hunter into the abyss; or vultures 
hurl themselves down on his shelter, when he climbs 
a steep precipice, and try to push him down. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that yearly chamois 
hunters lose their lives in falling down a gap in the 
ice, or @ precipice; and, nevertheless, other inhab- 
itants of the Alps undertake this dangerous chase, 
that only brings them a few florins, as ouly the eka 
and borns of the chamois are bought. 

THE GLOW-WORM. 

GLow-worMs first make their appearance, after pass- 
ing from the nymph to the perfect state, about ths 
middle of June, and remain visible until the end ut 
July, or a little later. They are observed to shine 
most frequently on calm dewy evenings, and are muce 
brilliant before than after midnight. The light is 
given out from the under side of the three last sez 

ments of the body—the tenth, eleventh, and tweliiu. 
In the tenth and eleventh, it forms two broad bands, 
extending across the whole surface. In the twelitu, 
or last segment, it is feeble, and appears merely aa 
two bright spots. There are few persons, resident io 
a part of the country where these insects abound, wo 
have not, on many occasions, takea glow-worms intu 
their hands with the intention of carrying them home 
—either to show their friends, or to deposit them ou 
some grass-plot near the house, to be examined at 
leisure another night. The result has been, we ima- 
gine, the eame in every case. Within a quarter of an 
hour the insect has withdrawn a light from the tenth 
and eleventh segments of the body; but the two 
bright spots of the last segment have remained visible. 
On the following evening, perhaps the glow-worms have 
re-appeared in their original brilliancy; but, in the 
course of a few more nights, the majority have either 
disappeared entirely, or their light has faded away to 
a couple of dim sparks. Of a dozen thus brought home, 
not one, probably, isto be found at the expiration of a 
week. The reason is the same in every case. The glow- 
worm, after it has passed its last metamorphosis, lives 
but a short time. The whole period during which it 
continues to shine is rarely more than fifteen or 
twenty days. During the first few evenings only o/ 
this period is the light brilliant. As soon as the glow. 
worm is ready to lay its eggs, the spark becomes every 
evening less and less vivid; and, after the eggs are 
deposited, either the insect dies, or if it lives on till 


the following year, it passes ite nights in darkness. 
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THE MAID OF SCIO. 
GREEK TALE. 
BY HOWARD LIVINGSTON. 


A NicHT of be-uty was rising over the Archipelago 
and its lovely islands. Across the waves, a broad 
pathway of mo niight seemed to divide the sea, that 
sparkled like diamonds beneath its radiance. A single 
star, high above the mountain peak, glittered and 
twinkled, ‘‘a gem of purest ray,” alone and unap- 
proachable in its beauty, in the dark blue sky. 

From the gardens, beneath the wide terraces came 
upthemingle odours of theorange, lemon, and almond 
tree; while, wafted to the senses, by the light airs 
that blew fr m the sea, were the soft scents from the 
flowers tha grow wild upon these beautiful shores. 

Beyond, a range of rugged hille were faintly out- 
lined in the moonlight, some of them doubtless 
covered with blooms to the summits. The sea lay 
calmly beautiful beneath. An open decked caique 
was softly rocking on her bosom, near the shore. 

The scene would seem incomplete unless a pair of 
lovers were in its midst; and, lo! upon one of these 
fragrant terraces, stood two forms that might have 
well served the old Greek painters for their most ex- 
quisite models. 

Dion Andena and Ida Casseles were these lovers— 
he, good, handsome and brave—she, lovely as any 
Greek maiden since the days of Sappho. Her father 
was rich, dwelling in all this magnificence of nature, 
and gathering around him rich treasures of art. Ida 
was his only child, and her mother was dead. No 
wonder that he clung te this one treasure with all his 
heart. He had given her to Dion, only with the 
agreement that she was not to leave the beautiful 
abode where she was born and had been reared. 

Casseles was one of the most successful merchants of 
the Levant, princely in means and mind. Dion was 
associated with him in this pursuit, and the three were 
happy and blest in each other. 

Strangely enough, in the midst of all this happiness, 
Ida had been, all this day, a prey to distressing ap- 
prehensions of evil. She could not define the shape in 
which it was to appear; but the terrible presentiment 
of approaching horrors could not be driven away. She 
had no concealments from Dion, and it was a comfort, 
now, to im art her state of mind to him, although she 
kpew he w uld laugh at her fears. 

“What 2m there be, my love?” he whispered, 
secure ina appipess and prosperity that had lasted so 
long that he could not believe any evil lurked behind 
it. “You ust not give way to this morbid state of 
mind. You are not ill, and your father and myeelf 
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are in robust health. There is not a cloud in our sky, 
and we will not call one there by substituting idle pre- 
sentiments for realities that are far away from us. 
Look up, sweet Ida, and let this fair moon and brilliant 
star look only upon smiles.” 

He ceased, for a tear glittered upon her cheek that 
he knew was not shed for any foolish or idle whim. 
She was too good, too sensitive for that. He drew 
her to his loving heart and talked to her of the 
splendour of the evening, bade her listen to the chants 
of the boatmen, as the caiques passed and repassed 
with little pleasure parties, near the shore. until she 
yielded to the enchantment of the hour, and became 
once more calm and quiet. 

Just below, in the moonlight, they could see the 
towers of a little Greek church, and a procession wind- 
ing toward it. They who composed it carried lanterns 
or torches, aud the rich, wild music of a Greek funeral 
was borne to their ears, by the evening breeze. 

Then a sound that shook the surrounding hills, as 
with thunder, drowned the rich tones of the funeral 
chant and every torch fell to the ground. A wild cry 
arose from the mourners, not of grief for the dead, but 
of a wild despair for the living. 

The lovers heard it, and sprang toward che house. 
Ida’s father met them half-way and hurried them 
toward the reservoir, behind which was a concealed 
recess, unknown to any but the family. Here the 
merchant had often concealed treasure; but why he 
was opening the little door now, and why he was 
pressing Ida toward it, they could not understand. 

‘‘ Speak, father! why is this?” burst from the lips 
of the agitated girl. 

“‘ Hush, my child! the air will bear your words and 
mine abroad. Ida! Dion! heard you those sounds ? 
They were from the cannon of the Turkish fleet. 
Already have they landed upon the island, and we 
must join the band of frightened citizens who are 
feebly endeavouring to repulse them. Ida must enter 
here, and I have ordered Adrian to follow with food 


and wine for them both, until we can come to them., 


Look Ida! I will close this stone door, but should we 
not return, and you should not hear any sounds of the 
Turks, you can lift it thus, and release yourselves. One 
kiss, my darling, ad then pray to God for our safety 
and your deliverance.” 

Dion uttered no word. He opened his arms and 
the terrified girl sprang to his bosom, and clung there 
as if there were no safety for her elsewhere. One long 
embrace and they were gone, and she was left alone 
with the little Albanian boy who had served her asa 


page. 
It was a sad night for Scio. Fifty thousand Moslem 
troops were ravaging the sweetest and loveliest spot 
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beneath the Grecian sky. Helpless old men, women, 
and children were turned from their beds at midnight ; 
and they who were strong enough to fight, were un- 
manned by the thought of what must happen to these 
defenceless beings. 

Safe in her rocky cavern, yet trembling for her 
father and lover, Ida strove to keep up a show of 
courage, for the sake of her litte page, who cowered 
in alarm at every sound of the Turkisb cannon that 
penetrated their retreat. 7 

Terrible indeed was the warfare upon the uanpro- 
tected inhabitants of Scio. Coming upon them when 
utterly unprepared for strife, quietly sleeping in their 
beds, without watch or guard, it was no wonder that 
the Turkish troops triumphed; and that most of those 
who did not fall before the scimitar, were carried off 
as perpetual prisoners, or retained with the “forty 
hostages” whom their captors’ bad faith consigned to 4 
terrible fate. Half these hostages were hung the next 
day. Of the other half were Ida's father and lover; 
but they were missing. 

What dreadful thoughts came to the trembling in- 
mates of the cavern may not be told. All was still— 
the very stillness making it more dreary. 

‘Dear lady,” said the little page, whose pallid face, 
seen dimly through the gloom, struck upon Ida as the 
hue of death, ‘let me go out and listen. If I do not 
hear any noise, may I go near the house and see if any 
one is there ?”’ 

Ida reflected that her friends might be there, suf- 
fering. 

‘No, Adrian, not alone. 
may God protect us!” 

They left the cavern and looked forth upon the spot 
where her father’s house had stood, and near it the 
houses of Dion's uncles, all rich and magnificent build- 
ings of white marble, but now blackened by smoke, and 
only the walls remaining. 

Ida dragged herself toward one of the apertures that 
had once been a beautiful window. The rich stained 
glass was flying about in fragments. No one was in 
the solitary apartment, but a scene of desolation met 
her eye. Her father’s beloved pictures, half-burned, 
were hanging drearily upon the walls; the statues de- 
faced and broken, and rich vases and precious orna- 
ments trampled on the stained marble on, the floor. 
She sickened at the sight, and clung to the boy's arm 
to sustain her from falling to the ground. 

But all this was as nothing to her apprehensions for 
her father and Dion. If they were alive and free, they 
would surely be here to relieve her from the confine- 
ment whlch she had found so dreary. 

As she sunk upon the steps of what had been her 
home, she saw figures approaching. They might be 


We will go together, and 
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friends—thcy might be foes. So benumbed had her | 


eenaes become, that she had no thought of danger to 
herself, but watched them passively. They came up 
and gathered around her. They proved to be some 
returning fugitives ; and she wildly asked them of her 
father. 

None of them had seen him since the first hour of 
the strife. Then he was heroically fighting the foe. 
These people, having no arms, had contrived to es- 
cape, bearing the helpless infants, and assisting the old 
to a place of comparative safety. They told Ida that, 
out of: thebuadred and ten thousand inhabitants of 
Scio,-only.ena:fiith had escaped being murdered or 
sold intee’arery. 

Then, 4here-was ho one to care for the 
poor, bereaved girl. ‘Mouseless, friendless, save for 
the orphan boy at her side, to whom she was now 
all on earth—-what could she do? What could that 
poor boy do ? 

One image was ever present to her mind—her 
father, bowing, perhaps, his venerable form, in abject 
slavery to\the cruel Turks. She saw him continually, 
in imagination, subjected to the most heartless in- 
— @ prey to anguish for her, a burden to him- 
eclf. 

“Q, my father! it was mot a weak.and idle ima- 
gining that saddened me om that terrible night! No. 
It must-have been the shadow of evil that cast itself 
before my sight. Or, was it mercifully permitted by 
heaven, to prepare me, in some alight measure, for 
what has followed >” 

A single room in the rnincd home was capable of 
being mede comfortable. This Ida resolved to in- 
habit.“ With Adrian's help, se dragzed in two or 
three of the rich couches that had partially escaped 
destruction, a marble table, and some porcelain dishes. 
There was food and wine in the cavern, and she found 
more in the cel'ars, that the soldiers had spared or 
overlooked. 

With this provision against hunger, she watched 
and waited, half hoping to hear something that night 
to cheer her almost despairing heart. We cannot tell 
how often that despair deepened around her, nor how 
desolate were the days in which she sat by the window 
and looked out upon the dreary scene. Occasionally, 
one of the returned fugitives would visit her, with 
presents of fruit or bread, and tell her of some one 
who had come back after their friends grew hopeless 
of their coming. 

“Do you see thet figure, dearest lady?” asked 
Adrian, one day, when her hope seemed unusually 
darkened. ‘It is an old, feeble man,” he continucd, 
‘and those steps are too etcep for him to climnb alone. 
May Igo and blp him in? We comes to beg fuod, 
perhaps.” 

She gave the boy permission, ecarecly glancing at 
the old man, so abstracted had she become, until the 
boy led him in. Old, bowed, the dark locks changed 
to a dull gray, the staff quivering in the feeble hand, 
the hoarse, almost unearthly voice—could that be her 
stately, white browed father? Oh, heaven, what a 
change! It was not until they laid him upon a couch, 
and administered a cordial to his famished lips, aud 
bathed the eviled face and hands, that any semblance 
of himself could be traced. 

But the mecting with his daughter gave him new 
life; and when he was dressed in some discarded gar- 
ments that Adrian had found in the cavern, he was 
refreshed, and became calmer and more tranquil. 

Gradually he was restored to something lixe his 
former health and strength. We never told his child 
what horrors he had experienced. She only knew that 
he had, at last, escaped to the mountains, where he 
had hidden awhile; thence to the sca, where a caique 
took him to Spain. Fron. Spain he went to Italy, 
aud, without stopping to rest or change his worn-out 
garments, he landed on the shores of Greece, half 
distracted with apprehensions of his daughter's fate, 
yet hoping that Dion had found his way before him. 
The uncertainty that hung over the probable mis- 
fortunes of Ida's lover distressed him inexpressibly. 
He saw bis daughter wasting like a snow-wreath, and 
bad no power to whisper words of comfort to her ear, 
when his own beart was forbidden to hope. 

Months passed away, when one evening, Ida, who 
had seemed mre cheerful through the day, was seated 
witb her fat)s? aud Adrian upon the terrace that over- 
looked the eea, watching the boatmen, who, in their 
picturesque Greck costume, were rowing their boats 
near the shore, and chanting their evening hymns as 
they rowed. 

‘* This scene pleases you, Ida,” said her father, as he 
marked a glow upon her cheek, that had not lighted it 
for a long, long while. 

Perhaps it was the reflection of the sunset clouds ; 
or, it might be, that her grief for Dion was giving 
way to tenewed cheerfulness. Wer eyes were fixed 
upon a caique that was apparently running in to 
burbour ; and, glancing at Adrian, he perceived that 
he, also, was gazing at the same object, his breath 
coming and going quickly, his colour raised and his 
eyes sparkling. The old man scized a small telescope 
that hung near hia, and looked steadily through it for 


severa. minutes. Te threwa glance of intense satis- 
faction. at Ida, and handed her the telescope. 

A cry—not of sorrow—came from her lips. The 
glass dropped from her fingers to her lap, and her 
hands were clasped joyfully together; but no word 
was epoken by either, although both had seen on the 
oper deck a figure that wore no boatman’s dress. 

Svon the keel grated on the sands, and the figure 
wae seen ascending the slope. Ida glided away like a 
spirit; and, ere another minute passed, she was 
gathered to the living, beating heart of the beloved 
Dion! 


AMOS WHITNEY’S MISTAKE. 
BY ANNA DELMAR. 


Amos Witney was a bachelor between thirfy-eight 
and forty years, and had never exhibited any sign of 
the “tender passion ” until] the return of Kitty Kelley 
from boarding-school—a bright, black-eyed girl ever 
up to mischief, yet with as true a heart as any girl in 
the place. We may add, she was a favourite. She had 
lost her father about two years previous, and since that 
time had been away to school. 

On her return from school, Mrs. Kelley, to show off 
her .daughter, (as well as herself), concluded she must 
have a little gathering of friends; and when the invita- 
tions were sent around Amos Whitney found himself 
among the invited. The evening of the party at 

came and went; and Amos Whitney went 
home only to pass a sleepless night. In vain would 
he sepceat the wultiplication table, and the alphabet 
from beginning to end, but not from end to beginning ; 
for before he was half way back, a vision of white 
muslin would float before his eyes, driving away all 
thonghts of sleep, until his burning eyelids reininded 
him: it-was late in the night, but. again the events of 
the evening passed before him, and he saw that con- 
ceited fop, Mr. Allen Newton, for evérshanging around 
the object of his attachment, talking. all kinds of 
nonsense, and she.listening and laughing as though he 
really said something witty. 

It was too much for a man like him to bear. If he 
had not verbally given her to understand his sentiments, 
(for how could he, with that curly headed Allen for ever 
close by) she might know, from the many admiring 
glances he cast towards her, that he was not altogether 
indifferent to her charms. Never mind, though; Kitty 
was a sensible girl, and he knew she would prefer a 
fine-looking bachelor with a large, well stocked farm, 
to that silly conceited goose—that she would—and, as 
the first streak of dawn appeared, Amos fell aslecp. 

Allcn Newton left the place soon after the party, 
much tuo the relicf of Amos, who, taking advantage of 
his absence, now became a regular visitor at the Widow 
Kelley's. 

He wanted very much to unburden his heart to 
Kitty ; but «hen he was alone with her, all his studied 
eloquence Jed, not to return until some interruption ; 
and then, a.as! it was too late. 

Poor An.os, he would go home blaming his stupidity, 
resolving to disclose all the next opportunily—yet 
when that opportunity came it was attended with the 
same results. 

At last be firmly resolved to give Miss Kate a hint 
of his intentions, lect her take it as she would. So meet- 
ing her one Sunday evening, he asked uer permission 
to attend her to church. 

She was spending the evening, she said, with her 
moiber at a frieud’s, aud woud go with Wem 
church; bui if he particularly wisied it Le might 
attend her home. 

That was satisfactory enough, aud Amos felt the day 
was his. 

The church bell rang, and Amos, dressed with the 
utmost care, was among the first that passed beneath 
its doors. Soon the congregation gathered; aud there 
was the identical well known bonnet; but a cruel 
black veil was thrown over the side next to him, 
hiding from his view the face; but no matter, that 
was Kitty. 

When the service was over, Amos made his way after 
the hat, offering his arm, which was taken, the two 
wending their way down the street. Neither of them 
spoke a word. Amos’ heart was too full, and the ladys 
too, of wonder. They had now reached the gate, when 
Amos, raising the Land of the fair creature to his lips, 
said,— 

“TI thought when we Icft the church, dear Kitty, to 
tell you how much I lgve you, and to ask your sym- 
pathy ; but my heart is too full. will call to-morsow, 
with your permission.” 

Receiving an affirmative answer, they paricd with 
light hearts, one to dream of a young, loving wile, aud 
the other of a large farm, spicudid dairy, aud with 
everything comfortable around ler. 

Allen Newton (who had returned late in the ev2u- 
ing), stood in the church door looking bitterly ufler the 
retreating forms of Amos and his belle, when he 
suddenly turned and saw approaching him a «dy 
dressed in mourning. Coming near him, she threw 
aside her veil, and disclose’ the features of Kitty 
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“Why, Kitty!” he exclaimed, at the same time 
offering his arm; ‘“‘I was about to doubt your con- 
stancy when I saw Amos going off with a lady I sup- 
posed to be you. Tell me, are you not playing off one 
of your pranks on him?” 

“Why, no; he asked me this evening if he could go 
with me to church. I told him I should be with 
mamma and a lady-friend going, but as he wished 
particularly to epeak with me, he might return with 
me; and then, without giving my reasons, I asked ma 
to wear my bonnet to church, and I wear hers: 80 you 
see he did not go with me, but passed close by me and 
walked with another lady whose name is also Kitty 
Kelley.” 

“Well, my little bird,” said Allen, pressing the 
little hand to his lip, ‘‘you have played that joke on 
him niccly, as well as rid me of my rival; but here 
we are at the gate. Now don’t ask me to go in this 
time, for my sister awaits me at home, and she is alone. 
Good-bye :” as he kissed her pure white forehead. 

Next evening Amos Whitney found himself seated 
alone with Mrs. Kelley. 

“Mrs. Kelley,” said he, breaking a long silence, “ I 
bave come to ask you a boon, which, if granted will 
make me one of the happiest of men.” 

‘“* Say on,” she replied, “ I shall not dash your happi- 
ness.”’ 

‘‘Then, my dear madam, I ask permission to visit 
your augelic daughter, and if possible win her 
love?” 

Whitney,” replied the widow, *::do-yon mean 
to insult me? Only last night you asked if you 
might visit me, aud to-day ask if you.can sisit my 
daughter.” 

The scene wgs now ludicrous. The widow, who had 
risen from her-seat, was standing before him tmembling 
with anger, and he scarcely knowing whether-he stood 
on his head or fect. But soon he .gained his self- 
possession said,—* I asked permission to.visit you 
last night?” Why, madam, I declare I only saw your 
daughter,and £ attended her from church.” 

Perceiving the mistake, said she,—‘ I see al! now, 
Mr. Whitney! Kate and I exchanged bonnets last 
night. Pardon my hasty words, and we will say no 
more about this mistake; but let me tell you, Iam 
surprised of a man of your sense and age to think of 
marrying a child like Kitty—and besides, eae and 
Allen Newton will very soon be united! 

After awhile Amos, too. saw the folly of marrying 
such a young person; but be saw no folly at all in 
marrying a handsome widow, and the same day Kate 
Kelley, Junior, became Kate Newton, Kate Kelley, 
Senior, became Kate Whitney. 

Uere we drop the curtain. 


SINGULAR RAILWAY CATASTROPHE. 


On a western railroad (America) a singular catastro- 
phe occurred lately which is thus described in the 
Missouri Republicn :— 

“The road passes over the Cumberland mountains. 
On the eastern slope the train is pushed up, but on the 
western elope the train slides down, its motion being 
arrested by a close application of the brakes, and, if 
necessary, @ reversal of the engine. About midnight 
of the day in question, the correspondent was asleep, 
but was startled suddenly into wakefulness by an un 
usual and extraordinary noise. On looking through 
the glass door at the end of the car, its origin was 
manifest; he beheld a sight which no mortal man, 
having ouce looked upon, could ever forget. Two 
trains lad started at the same time as the one in 
Which he rode. It was about half-way down the 
mountain (the grade being very steep), avout two 
miles from the fovt of the grade. The two trains in 
the rear were at the usual distance, ‘ when suddenly,’ 
exclaims the correspondent, ‘as if the brakes were out 
of order and would not work, and the train behind 
us started forward with the rapidity of lightning and 
came tearing furiously towards us. Our engineer put 
on all steam in the endeavour to escape; the engineer 
of the crazy train reversed Mis engine, but it was all 
in vain! The train was under too much headway! 
It was when it had reached to less than a hundred 
yards of us that I awoke and looked out. Like a de- 
stroying demon, bent upon our annihilation, seemed 
the terrible engine. Its wheels were running in a re- 
verse direction, but under the fearful force it had pre- 
viously acquired, it would no longer obey the motion 
of the wheels. It was sliding onward to destroy us! 
aud at times the wheels, fixed upon the track and 
balanced between the two forces, Oue urging the loco: 
motive forward, the other «& ?eavouring to pull it back, 
tore from the rails a stream c/ fre. Then the revers- 
ing force would whirl them round for a moment with 
the most awful rapidity.” The trains came in contact, 
were thrown down an embankment and smashed to 
pieces, but no one was killed outright, although many 
were badly wounded. 


TNERE are many hours in every man’s life whicd 
are not spent in anything important; but itis necessary 
that they should not be passed idly. 


| | 
| 
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MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS. 
Every purchaser of Part 1, now publishing, price 6d., per 

post, four stamps extra, is entitled to receive, GRATIS, 

1.—The beautiful Picture, by L. Hoarp, of THE CHIL- 
DREN IN THE WOOD, printed in colours, by Edmund 
Evans. 

2.—A large sheet of Parisian Needlework and Dress 
Patterns, produced in Paris. 

3.—THE YOUNG LOVERS' QUADRILLE, by Olivia 


Prior. 
4.—THE BELLE OF THE VILLAGE. (Ballad) 


5.—THOSE BEAUTIFUL BELLS (Ballad) 
6.—THE BOW BELLS MAZURKA. 
7.—THE BOW BELLS WALTZ. 


8.—The colonred steel engraving of the Paris Fashions 
for the Month, obtained from a Parisian house. 


With No. 6 is presented a SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS, 
containing a new Set of Quadrilles, composed by Walter 
Boulvin, the celebrated French composer, with whom our 
readers will be delighted to hear we have made a perma- 
nent engegement 

With No. 7 will be given a new Polka, composed by 
M. Hubson, called THE PET POLKA. 

With -No. 8 is presented, GRATIS, an Eight-page 
Supplement, comprising a variety of Needlework and 
Fashion Patterns for the month, obtained direct from 
Paris. Also will be given a new Polka, composed by 
‘W. H. Montgomery, called the BOW BELLS POLKA. 

With No. 9 the second of the new serigs of French 
coloured Fashion Plates, designed, engraved, and coloured, 
expressly for BOW BELLS in Paris. 

*,* Part 2, price 6d., to be published October Ist, will 
contain, in addition to the ordinary attractive features of 
BOW BELLS—viz, the Fine Art Gallery—Picturesque 
‘Sketches—Needlework Patterns—Portrait Gallery—the 
two popular and exciting tales, entitled “Tweytr Straws” 
and “Tae Discarpep Wiure"—the following magnificent 
presents :-— 

1—A SUPPLEMENT, containing a Set of Quadrilles, 
composed by Walter Boulvin. 

2.—A Needlework Supplement of Parisian Fashions 
‘for the Month, obtained direct from Paris. 

3.—THE BOW BELLS POLKA, composed by Mr. 
W. H. Montgomery. . 


4.—The second of the beautiful, coloured Steel En- 
ravings of the Paris Fashions, designed expressly for 


BOW BELLS, in Paris. 
London : J. Dicks, 313, Strand. 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 
We have much pleasure in directing the attention of our 
readers to the appearance of another new Tale, in our 
‘next week's Number of Bow Bz 11s, entitled 
DOCTOR POMEROY. 
A STORY OF A SISTER'S LOVE. 


“BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAN'S EVIL SPIRIT," “ ALONE IN THE 
WORLD,” ETC., ETC. 

The numerous characters that will be introduced in this 
story, and the remarkable episodes in the heroine's life, 
cannot fail to delight and interest our numerous readers, 
The illustrations will be from the pencil of J. Palmer. 

London: J. Dicss, 313, Strand. 


SPLENDID FAMILY VOLUME. 

~~ New dioady, handsomely bound in embossed cloth, and 

detieved, price 68.-64., Vol Il of 
“BOW BELLS.” 

It iseenitable for every drawing-room table and cvery 
“ibrery,and:- is calculated to afford a fund of wholesome 
- amusement and valuable instruction in the midst of every 
 family.circle. 

Handsome Case for binding Volume II, for those who 
have preserved their sets, may be procured at our Ofiice, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 6d 

The Title-page ana Index to Volume II is also on sale, 
price ld.; by post, 2d. 

London: J. Dicks, 313, Strand. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. , 

To ovr Susscripers—Bow Betis and Tug Penny 
LUSTRATED WEEKLY News sent post free to any part of the 
United Kingdom for three penny postaye stamps. Persons 
teishing to subscribe for a quarter, 0 as to receive Bow 
Preits and Tuk Werxry ILtustratep News through the 
post, may remit a subscription of 3s. 3d. to Mk Joun Dicks, 
at the Office, 813, Strand. 

All letters are to be directed in full to “The Editor of 
Low Bells, No. 313, Strand, W.O.” 

In no case will rejected manuscripts be returned to their 
authors, who are therefore requested to kecp copies of them. 

*,* Persons wishing to subscribe for a Quarter, so as to 
reccive the publication through the post, may remit @ sud- 
scription of 2s, 20, to Mr. John Dicks, uf the Office. 

Il. 1. S. (West Bromwich.)—An fodox was issued with 
No, 90 of old series, You will, doubiless, get the plate at 
your booksellers. 

Vv. C.—When tho hair gets thin, have {t cut frequently, 
aud rub some goud oil well into the roots every morning 


B. J. D.—As many impressions of the “ Children in the 
Wood," as of No.I of Bells were issued from our 
Office. It is therefore no fault of our's if London agents 
failed to ro country booksellers with the picture, or if 
country booksellers failed to supply their customers. 

Hontsman.—Mice gnaw harness for the salt contained in 
the perspiration exuded from the borse. To prevent the 
ae place salt in places where the can get 
at it. 


Navicator.—About two months. 

S. W. H.—The salaries are not the same for London 
and provincial situations in the civil service. Examinations 
must be passed by all candidates. 

One m Trovsie.—Send us your address and we will re- 
commend you a solicitor. 

Youne Apprenticn—An infant (a person under age) 
can be bound by no covenant made for him by his parents 
or friends. Therefore, an apprentice is considered as freed 
from all liability to serve after he comes of age, except by 
the custom of the City of London, where an infant above 
the age of fourteen may bind himseif to a freeman; and 
except also in case where no premium is given on the 
binding, or where the premium given does not exceed 25/. 
In such cases justices have summary jurisdiction over a 
prentices, and may punish them when they improperly 
absent themselves from work. 

W. K.—You must consult an attorney. A lawyer's con- 
sulting fee, either personally or by letter, is 6s. 8d It 
would cost you about 10/. to pass through the Bankruptcy 
Court, unless your case be a complicated one; and then 
you must employ counsel, which would be three or four 

ineas more. An ordinary case of divorce costs about 
$07 If youdo not know a respectable London solicitor, 
we can recommend you one on you sending us your 
address. 

5 Hoxor.—Try Green's glass-warehouse, Upper Thames 
treet. 

J. T.—Enfield's “Speaker,” to be obtained at any large 
booksellers’. All acting plays can be purchased at Lacey's, 
dramatic bookseller, Strand. 

Tue Hanpwritinc.—V. E. C.: tolerably good.—Navi- 
GATOR: good.—A. W. D.: very pretty and genteel— 
Nonsccn: requires much improvement.—A Youno Lapr: 
tolerably good, but might be improved. — Bessrz D.: re- 
quires improvement.—JanxT K.: very pretty.—Moss Rosx: 
very peony and legible.—J. W. P.: may be improved by 

ractice. 
. CorrRESPONDEWIs whose questions we are unable to an- 
swer:—ArTuuR H. (Ilminster); D. O. D.; N. J. D.; A 
Reaper (Dover): An ApMIRER (St. Helier's): B. W.; 
W. W. W.; BR. Weicome. 


ESSAYS, 
HISTORICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND DOMESTIC. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
GOLDSMITH has sometimes been represented as a man 
of genius, cruelly treated by the world, and doomed 
to struggle with difficulties, which at last broke his 
heart. But no representation can be more remoté 
from the truth. He did, indeed, go through much 
sharp misery before he had done anything consider- 
able in literature. But after his name had appeared 
on the title-page of the “ Traveller,” he had none but 
himself to blame for his distresses. His average in- 
come, during the last seven years of his life, certainly 
exceeded 400/, a-year ; and 4001 a-year ranked, among 
the incomes of that day, at least as high as 800/. a-year 
would rank at present. A single man living in the 
Temple, with 4001. a-year, might then be called opu- 
lent. Not one in ten of the young gentlemen of good 
families who were studying the law there had so much. 
But all.the wealth which Lord Clive had brought from 
Bengal,,,and:\Sir Lawrence Dundas from Germany, 
joimed together, would not havesufliced for Goldsmith. 


He -epent..twice as much as hebad. He wore fine. 
clothes, gave dinmers of .ecveral courses, paid court to 


venal.beanties. He had also, it should be remembered, 
to the honour ‘of his heart, though not of his head, 
@ guinea,or five, -or tcn, according to the state of 
his. .purse;-ready for any tale of distress, true or 
false. 

But it was not in dress or feasting, in promiscuous 
amours, or promiscuous charities, that his chief ex- 
pense lay. He had been from boyhood a gambler, 
and at.once the most samguine and the most unskilful 
of gamblers. For a time ‘he put off the day of in- 
evitable ruin by temporary expedients. He obtained 
advances from booksellers, by promising to execute 
works which he never began. But at length this 
source of supply failed. He owed more than 2,000/.; 
and he saw no hope of extrication from his embarrass- 
ments. His epirits and health gave way. Ile was at- 
tacked by a nervous fever, which he thought himeclf 
competent to treat. It would have been happy for 
him if his medical skill had been appreciated as justly 
by himself as by others. Notwithstanding the degree 
which he pretended to have received at Padua, he 
could procure no patients. ‘I do not practise,” he 
once said: ‘* I make it a rule to prescribe only for my 
friends.” “ Pray, dear Doctor,” eaid i} -auclerk, “ alter 
your rule; and prescribe only for your enemies.” 

Goldsmith now, in spite of this excellent advice, 
prescribed for himself. The remedy aggravated the 
malady. The sick man was induced to call in real 
physicians ; and they at one time imagined that they 
had cured the disease. Still his weakness aud rest- 
lessness continued. He could get no sleep. He could 
take no food. 
dical attendants, “than you should be from the degree 
of fever whieh you have. Is your mind at ease -” 


* You are worse,” said one of his me- | 


“No; it is not,” were the last recorded words of 
Oliver Goldsmith. 

He died on the 3rd of April, 1744, in his forty- 
sixth year. He was laid in the churchyard of the 
Temple; but the spot was not marked by any inacrip- 
tion, and is now forgotten. The coffin was followed 
by Burke and Reynolds. Both these great men were 
sincere mourners. Burke, when he heard of Golc- 
smith’s death, had burst into a flood of tears. Rey- 
nolds had been so much moved by the news, that he 
had flung aside his brush and palette for the day. 

Goldsmith's associates seem to have regarded him 
with kindness, which, in spite of the admiration of his 
writings, was not unmixed with contempt. In truth, 
there was in his character much to love, but very 
little to respect. His heart was goft, even to weak- 
ness: he was so generous, that he quite forgot to be 
just ; he forgave injuries so readily, that he might be 
said to invite them; and was so liberal to beggars, 
that he had nothing left for his tailor and his butcher. 
He was vain, sensual, frovolous, profuse, improvident. 
One vice of a darker shade was imputed to him— 
envy. But there is not the least reason to believe 
that this bad passion, though it sometimes made him 
wince and utter fretful exclamations, ever impelled 
him to injure by wicked &rts the reputation of any of 
his rivals. The truth probably is, that he was not 
more envious, but merely less prudent than his neigh- 
bours. His heart was on his lips. All those small 
jealousies, which are but too common among men of 
letters, but which a man of letters, who is also a man 
of the world, does his. best to conceal, Goldsmith 
avowed with the simplicity of a child. When he was 
envious, instead of affecting indifference, instead of 
damning with faint praise, instead of doing injuries 
elyly in the dark, he told everybody that he was en- 
vious. ‘ Do not, pray do not, talk of Johnson in such 
terms,” he said to Boswell; ‘* you harrow up my very 
sow.” George Steevens and Cumberland were men 
far too cunning to say such a thing. They would 
have echoed the praises of the man whom they en- 
vied, and then have sent to the newspapers anony- 
mous libels upon him. Both what was good and 
what was bad in Goldsmith's character was to his 
associates a perfect security that he would never 
commit such villany. He was neither ill-natured 
enough, nor long-headed enough, to be guilty of any 
malicious act which required contrivance and dis- 


guise, 


OVERTASKING THE BRAIN. 
“Rest, entire, absolute rest, for weeks, perhaps for 
menths, that alone can save you. You have‘ burnt 
your candle at both ends,’ with a vengeance; and now 
nothing remains for you but to extinguish it, and con- 
sent to dwell in darkness fora space.” — 

“ But I donot quite understand you, doctor. Is it 
that 1 am to do nothing at all, neither read, nor write, 
nor travel, nor gsmuse, nor employ myself in any way, 
for such a lengthened period? That would be pro- 
nouncing my doom, and making it quick andsure. If 
I'm to die, in any case, I should prefer to die amidst 
my cheerful employments.” 

“But I do not intend you to die at all, if I can 
prevent it, and if you will helpme. I do mean that 
you must give up study entirely, absolutely; leave all 
your books behind you; forget that there are such 
things as ink-stands and paper. Take your gun and 
fishing-rod, some big easy clethes and coarse. shoes, and 
penetrate into the country: pitch your- tent, me- 
taphoricaily, and live there, as much like a mere 
animal oravegetable as you ean. Have noexcitements ; 
eat, drink, and sleep; exercise yourself all youcan with- 
out excessive fatigue ; but do not go beyond the point 
of weariness which a night's sleep will effeetually. re- 
move. Live with some quiet old couple, who go to 
bed with the chickens and rise with the larks;. adept 
their habits and simple manners, and, my word for 
it, you will come back to us twice the man you 
are now, in strength and stamina. Then you will 
have a more healthful interest in life; you may go 
back safely to your books and pen, and I predict that 
the world will yet hear from you---your utterance 
will no longer be the feeble, partial efforts of a morbid 
brain and heart, but the vita) inspiration of a complete 
manhood.” 

The young author bent his head in silence. The 
good physician had just uttered in his hearing hints of 
a humiliating truth. He had, himself, been stru. gling 
with the consciousness that his mental efforts fell far 
short of the hizh standard he had created for himself. 
But he had been unceasing in his efforts, semetimes 
elevated by transient fiery enthu-iasms, sometim:s 
plungedin the gloomy regicns of impenetrable despair, 
and fitfully alternating between these equally tn- 
wholesome extremes of morbid mental condition. And 
so health had been well nigh wrecked, and sanity, and 
even life itsclf, hung trembling, asin the most delicate 
| balance. His fricud’s advice seemed founded on such 
| a basis of good sense (hat he resolved to adopt it 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


THE FISHING BOAT. 


THERE are few, of any collections of pictures, but what 
contain among their varied subjects, that simple yet 
favourite one among marine painters—the fishing boat. 
Both ashore and afloat, the subject has been handled 
in every phase, introducing every variety of boat, from 
the large smack and lugger, down to the tiny trawler. 
In the picture before us, we have the stow-boat, en- 
gaged in what is called stow-boat fishing, not, how- 
ever, for your dainty fish, but for the poor man's 
humble sprat. Still out of this, the painter can make 
a subject for a Fine-art sketch, albeit the employment 
itgelf is far from being akin to it. 

The subject of fishing is certainly somewhat out of 
pice here in our descriptive matter, yet to explain the 
picture fully, ome few particulars are perhape necessary, 


The stow-boat belongs to the smaller class of fish- 
mg vessels, and the plan of operation for the catching 
of eprats is to sink down under the bottom of the boat, 
& large net, formed in the shape of a long pointed vag, 
waving 8 very large mouth at one end, and running off 
to a point at the other; the meshes of the net get 
smaller as they near the small ends where they are so 
emal] that every thing is secured. At the wide end 
of the net are two horizontal] beams, a lower oneabout 
twenty feet long, and an upper one (a foot shorter) 
suspended about six fathoms above the lower. To 
these two beams, or, as they are called, ‘* balks,” the 
net is fixed, and the mouth of the net, when thus 
formed, is twenty feet wide and thirty-six feet high. 
From this it gradually tapers for over a hundred feet 
of length. The front part is very open, and is called 
the wides; further in the mesh lesses, and is called the 
enters; further on is the hose, where the fish are 
«topped, and from there to the point are the sleeves, of 
eo fine a mesh that the smallest fry ie detained. 


The vessel is of course brought to an anchor before 
this net can be cast; and accordingly a stout haweser 
of not less than seventy fathoms ia laid out. After 
the net is once out, there are various ropes and other 
appendages to keep the mouth of the net open, in order 
that the tide, carrying with it the fish, may freely 
enter; and although the fore-part of the net is kept 
down by the beams, the other end floats to the surface 
of the water, and as the mess of fish generally enclosed 
in it are there pretty much exposed, it is usual to see 
astern of the stow-boat an immense flock of sea-gulls 
and other birds, helping themselves to such fish as they 
can pull through the net. And now, when we tell our 
readers that the best time for fishing is at night time, 
they wil) fully understand the subject of the present 
picture. 


r ADVICE TO FATHERS. 
TRAIN up 7our children to love sunsets, stars, flowers, 
clouds of all kinda’ We are creatures of education, 


and it ie the imperative duty of parents to teach their 
children to appreciate the beautiful things in this 
world, which God has given to gild life with. There 
is grief and gloom enough at best ; and so much inno- 
cent, exquisite joy may be extracted from a thousand 
sources, that it seems philosophic, as well as a sacred 
duty, to reap the great harvest of happiness which 
calls to us from a proper appreciation of beauty. We 
do not mean learned disquisitions, or tedious, scientific 
terminology. A child can admire, love a verbena or 
magnolia, without understanding botany ; may watch 
for, and delight in, a sky without classifying the clouds, 
or designating the gorgeous tints in genuine artistic 
phraseology ; may clap its little hands, and shout with 
joy in looking at the stars, without knowing Orion 
from Ursa Major. We have often been laughed at, 
and requested not to talk nonsense, when we have 
expressed these views; have been sneered at as enthu- 
siasts; but the longer we live the more earnest becomes 
our conviction of the truth of our opinion. The use- 


ful, the material necessities of life, require little study , 
our comfort involves attention to them; but the more 
ideal sources of peace and enjoyment demand care 
and cultivation. The useful, the practical, and the 
beautiful are not opposed— are even united—if people 
would only open their eyes to the truth. We are no 
morbid sentimentalists, or dreaming enthusiasts; if 
nature intended us for such, a cold matter-of-fact 
world has cheated us out of our birthright. But we 
can’t bear to walk through a grand cathedral of 
wonderful and varied loveliness, and see the endless 
caravan of men and women tramping along its glorious 
aisles, looking neither to the right nor left, oblivicus 
of surrounding splendors, gazing stolidly down at the 
bag of coins in their hands, or the bales of goods they 
are rolling before them. We long to lay our hand on 
their shoulders, to stay their hurrying steps, and 
whisper, gently :—‘ Fellow-pilgrims, brothers, sisters, 
look up at the glories that canopy you. Bend your 


knees one instant before yonder shrines of beauty. 


Whatever tends to elevate and ennoble the soul is 
eurely useful; and love of beauty is a mighty educa- 
tional engine, which all may handle if they will. Sow 
the seeds of appreciation early in your children's 
hearts, and they will thank you when you are an old, 
silver-haired man.” 


THE man who will not execute his resolutions 
when they are fresh upon him, can have no hope from 
them afterwards; they will be dissipated, lost, and 
stifled, in the hurry-scurry of the world, or swamped 
in the slough of indolence. 


UNSOCIABLE TEMPERS.—Unsociable tempers are 
contracted in solitude, which will in the end not fail 
of corrupting the understanding as well as the man- 
ners, and of utterly disqualifying a man for the eatis- 
factions and duties of life. Men must be taken as they 
are, and we neither make them or ourselves better by 
flying from or quarrelling with them. 
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THE DISCARDED WIFE. 
& ROMANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE BURGLARY. 


A WEEE soon passed by, and Eleanor found her 
life with Lady Joyce a very pleasant one, and had 
she only been in a state of mind for happiness, she 
might have enjoyed herself to her heart's content. 

But what was pleasure now to her? 

She attended theatres and ooncerts with her 
ladyship, but her mind was far away, and Lady 
Joyce once went eo far as to call her cold and apa- 
thetic. 

Still the time passed on, and Eleanor day by day 
became more reconciled to her fate, and accepted 
the position which had fallen to her with thankful- 
ness. 

One night, sorely against her will, Lady Joyce 
forced her compaaion to go to a grand ball. It is 
needless to say how little she enjoyed it, nor how 
glad she was when the hour for departure arrived. 

Her heart was too full for music and dancing, 
and the spectacle recalled too forcibly the happy 
days which had gone, never to return. 

It was late when they returned to Park Lane. 
Lady Joyce at once retired to her own room; but 
Eleanor, making some trivial excuse, remained in 
the drawing-room, mechanically turning over the 
leaves of a book, but in reality thinking with tear- 
fraught eyes, of the husband whom she feared she 
would never see again. 

The hours passed quickly on, and Eleanor sank 
into a doze upon the sofa, from which she was 
awakened by a sudden noise. 

She started to her feet. 

The candle had gone out, and the room was in 
total darkness. 

She listened and thought she heard a sound as 
of subdued voices. 

Her heart beat violently, but she determined at 
once to ascertain wSsther or no there was any real 
cause for alarm. 

Carefully and noiselessly she opened the room 
door, and advanced with noiseless tread along the 
landing, till she came to the top of the stairs. 

Then she bent over and peered anxiously in 
every direction, but she could see nothing. 


THE BURGLARS DEFEATED. 

All was dark and silent. — 

She was almost disposed to laugh at her own 
idle fears, when a gleam of light from one end of 
the passage attracted her attention. 

Holding her breath again, she bent forward, but 
could see no more than this one long ray of light, 
which, it was evident, proceeded from a dark lan- 
tern. 

Then came the sound of feet. Th ‘ght ad- 
vanced, and she was able dimly to distin .-3h the 
forms of two men. 

One suddenly shifted his position so that the 
light fell full upon him. 

He was a strong, stalwart man, dressed in a 


-countryman’s suit, but his face wag hidden by the 


black crape which hung over it. 

In his arms were some of the most valuable 
pieces of plate which Eleanor had noticed on the 
night of her arrival. 

There could no longer be any doubt about the 
matter. 

It was evident that the house had been broken 
into, and that the burglars were about to make off 
with their spoil. 

What should she do? 

If she were to cry for help the robbers would have 
ample time to make their escape before the servants 
were aroused. 

She was not deficient in courage, but what would 
her strength avail against two men? 

While she yet deliberated the burglars advanced 
towards the door. 

Acting upon the impulse of the moment, she ran 
down the stairs, and threw herself between them 
and their means of escape. 

For a moment they were paralysed by the sudden- 
ness and unexpected nature of the attack, but only 
for a moment. 

One of the ruffians raised a formidable life-pre- 
server. Eleanor uttered a shrill scream for help, 
and strove to seize the band which held the mur- 
derous weapon. 

It would have gone badly with her, but that 
simultaneously with her scream a door at the other 
end of the hall had been thrown open, and two men 
had rushed upon the scene. 

There was a pistol-shot fired, and one of the bur- 
glars fell wounded at Eleanor’s feet; the other turned 
savagely upon his assailant, but resistance was use- 
less, and in a few moments he was bound and help- 
less. 


It appeared that the butler heard the noise made 
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by the robbers, and had awakened one of the «er- 
vants who slept in the next room, and then to- 
gether they had hastened to interrupt them, with 
what effect has already been related. 

The surprise of the servants at discovering Eleanor 
on the spot was great, but that was nothing to her 
own when the light fell full upon the face of the 
burglar who had made so desperate a resistance. 

It was Slider ! 

He, too, in his turn, felt surprise, but he betrayed 
none in his manner. 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Vane,” said the butler, 
“but hadn’t you better go to your own room ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “directly — but I must 
speak to that man first,” and she pointed to her 
brother, who lay securely bound on the hall floor. 

The butler was too discreet to make any com- 
ment, but then he thought a great deal. 

“Well, Eleanor,” said the burglar. as she bent 
over him, “you didn’t expect to see me here to- 
night, did you?” 

“ No.” 

“ But it’s most infernally lucky, for otherwise I 
should have been marched off to prison, for e 
certainty.” 

“ T should think you would meet the punishmens 
you merit.” 

“What do you mean, Eleanor? Surely you are 
not going to turn againt me?” 

“ Against you?—no. But I can do nothing to 
help you.” 

“It seems to me that you can do everything.” 

“In what way ?” 

“ Hang me if your coolness isn’t quite amusing. 
Why, untie these curses strings, and let me go.” 

“T cannot do that.” 

“You can’t?” cried Slider, with an oath. “Is 
it can’t or won't ?” 

“Both. I cannot, and I would not were it ip 
my power.” 

Slider growled a curse between his teeth, as these 
words, spoken calmly and deliberately, told him he 
had no hope of freedom to expect from her. 

“ You mean to say you'll have me sent across the 
seas again ?” 

“It is certainly your own doing.” 

“ Now listen to me, Eleanor. I'm not going to 
stand any nonsense—either give me my liberty 

” 

“Or what ?” 

‘* Or it will be the worse for you.” 

“T have a!l along assisted you in every way ip 


— 
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my power, but now you have brought yourself into 
the hand of the law, and must pay the peualty. 
You must stand again in the prisoners’ dock.” 

“Then mark me, Eleanor, as I live, you shall 
stand by my side.” 

To this last speech she paid no attention, believ- 
ingit to be but the impotent anger of a baffled man. 
She left him, and went up-stairs to the solitude of 
her own room. 

The servants had, in the meantime, been attend- 
ing to the other burglar, whadadekeen wounded by 
the pistol ball. 

He was apparently badly hurt; :but no vital part 
appeared to have been injured. 

The hall was by this dime full of servants, who 
had been aroused by the. moise, and Slider, as he lay 
on the ground, gnashed his teeth,and cursed the 
ill lack which led:to his 
: Both-he and his companion declined to answer 

an y<questions until they were legally interrogated, 
and.as nothing was to be gained by keeping them 
in the house, policemen svere-sent for to remove 
them to the station-house. 

When’ Eleanor went: mpstairs it must be con- 
fessed she.had not givei.diady Jayoe a thought, so 
busy:had she. been im thitiking‘of'the strange mect- 
ing’with ber brother; buésehbshadmot been long in 
her room: before a gentle:kmock:at-het door recalled 

_cher to her duties. 
- It was Lady Joyce, who asked Eleanor into her 
dressing-rooom to narrate what had -oceurred. 

She had just finished:the account, when the sound 
of voices outside the deor made her pause. 


“Go and see what's the matter now!” said Lady 


Joyce; who took the whole matter very quietly. 

Eleanor opened the door, and found standing out- 
side a policeman, and behind him several eager- 
faced servants. 

“Ig Eleanor Jerrold here?” asked the officer. 

Eleanor turned. ashy pale; but before she could 
make any reply, Lady Joyce stepped forward. 

“ Who is it you want ?” said she. 

“ Eleanor Jerrold, my lady!” 

“Nonsense! There is no such person here!” 

“Stay!” cried Eleanor, feebly; “that is my 
name! What do you want with me!” 

“Tt is my duty to take you in custody !” 

“In custody! Bless the man!” cried Lady 
Joyce; “ he doesn’t know what he’s talking about! 
What do you want to take her in custody for ?” 

“For being implicated in tho burglary, my 
lady!” 

“Oh, the man’s mad! Why, but for her the 
men would have got clear off with all the plate!” 

“But for her, my lady, the men would never 
have laid a finger on the plate!” 

“What does the man mean? Why can't you 
tell your silly story straight through ?” 

“One of the burglars, my lady, on being ques- 
tioned, states that one Eleanor Jerrold, living with 
your ladyship as companion, is his sister!” 

“Is that the case?” asked Lady Joyce, sharply, 
turning upon Eleanor. 

“Tt is!” 

“ Well 2” 

“He says, my lady, that she told him of the 
valuable plate always kept in the house, and opened 
the door to admit him aud his companion to eZect 
the robbery !” 

“What made you wish to stay down stairs 
last night after every one had gone to bed ?” Lady 
Joyce, asked Eleanor. 

“Oh, my lady!” sobbed the accused, “though 
things may appear suspicious, do not believe I have 
been implicated in this heartless robbery! I am 
innocent! I declare, before heaves, I am entirely 
innocent of this crime!” 

“Can you prove your innocence ?” 

“ Alas! I fear not!” 

Lady Joyce shook her head sorrowfully. 

“Surely, my lady, you do not believe me capable 
of this conduct! You, at least, believe me to be 
innocent!” 

“T do believe you innocent!" 

Eleanor fell on her knees before her kind pa- 
troness, and covered her hand with kisses. 

“Thank you—thanuk you again and again for 
those words! Tf, one day, you will listen to my 
story, you will learn that ali throughout my life I 
have been more sinned against than sinning !” 

“What is it you wish to do with this young 
lady ¢” asked Lady Joyce of the policeman. 

* “sell, my lady, she must go before the magis- 
trave with the other two to be examined.” 

“So be it, then!” 

Tne circumstantial evidence against [Eleanor 
Was strong, and she, together with Slider and his 


eompanion, was fully coramitted for trial. 


| upon his face. 


Lady Joyce was present at the examination, 
and offered bail for Eleanor, but it was refused, 
and she, poor delicately-nurtured thing that she 
was, was removed in the prisoners’ van to Newgate, 
with culprits and felons of the lowest order, there 
to await her trial for participation in the attempted 
burglary on the premises in Park Lane, occupied by 
Lady Joyce. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE TRIAL. 


WE must pass over the long, dreary weeks which 
Eleanor passed in prison, mixing with the most de- 
bauched and wicked of her sex. The days dragged 
slowly onward to that appointed for the trial, when 
she, Eleanor Jerrold, who but a few months before 
had been the proud, happy wife of a gentleman, 
and the owner of a comfortable home, should stand 
in the felons’ dock, friendless and forlorn, to answer 
the charge of being a burglar’s accomplice. 

Lady Joyce had sent her a message that she be- 

lieved.in her.inmocence, in proof of which she had 
given her own lawyer instructions to prepare her 
ase, and to eee that full justice was done her on 
the day of trial, but Eleanor obstinately refused to 
} consult with the solicitor. 
- She contented herself with-protesting her inno- 
cence of the crime laid to her charge, but at the 
same time professed to believe that escape for her 
was impossible, for, owing to Slider’s false accu- 
sation, the crime seemed fairly fixed upon her. 

The day’of the trial arrived at last, and it was 
‘with a sense of relief that Eleanor left the prison’s 
gloomy walls. 

After a short delay, she was conducted into a 
large, close room filled with people. 

Shame made her bend her eyes upon the ground, 
and it was only a faint glimpse she obtained of 
the sea of white faces turued towards her, as she 
entered, of the judge in his robes of office, of the 
barristers, buzzing hither and thither in their 
wigs and gowns, making a vast deal of bother 
about some very small] matter. 

Then she became aware that she was confined in 
a small pen, with a fierce individual in a blue 
uniform keeping watch over her, and then, last of 
all, she became aware that standing next her, cluse 
by her side, was Slider. 

There was a buzz throughout the court for 
some minutes, after which the crier made a great 
noise ia proclaiming silence, and then the pro- 
ceedings commenced. 

Then the indictment was read, and the pri- 
soners were called upon to plead guilly or uot 
guilty. 

“ Guilty !” said Slider, boldly. 

“ Not guilty !” pleaded Eleanor, in firm, though 
low tones, and the trial proceeded. 

But where was Slider’s companion ? 

Eleanor looked around, but he was not to be 
seen. 

Had he died of the wound he had reecived? She 
longed to esk this question, but she could not 
summon up sufficient courage to do so. 

First Stider’s deposition taken at his preliminary 
examination was read, in which ho stated that 
Eleanor had assisted in planning the robbery, aud 
had given them admittance to the house. 

Then Lady Joyce was called as a witness. 

She deposed to having returned with Eleanor late 
at night froma party. She had at once retired to 
rest, she suid, but Eleanor had remained in tho 
drawing-room, giving some trivial reason for so 
doing. 

The butler was the next witness examined. 

He related how he had been awakened by a 
noise in the house, and had immediately arouscd a 
fellow servant, and they two, proceeding to the hall, 
found the two burglars and Eleanor together. Ie 
heard a cry for help as he entered the hall. He 
could not say whether the two prisoners were strug- 
gling together or not. 

His fellow servant confirmed this statement in 
evcry respect. 

After that another witness was called. 

He was a servant of Lady Joyce's. We recol- 
lected a conversation respecting the plate and its 
being kept in the house taking place between his 
mistress and the prisoner one day at dinucr. 

These were the chief witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion. 

Many others were examined, but only on com- 
paratively trivial matters, into which it is needless 
to enter here. 

When tlte case for the prosecution was ended, 
Slider glanced at Eleanor with a malignant smile 
Certainly, so far the case had gone 


very much against her. The evideree was purely 
circumstantial; but still the links appeared to be 
complete, and but a sorry chance left to Eleanor to 
prove her innocence. 

Lady Joyce had engaged one of the first barristers 
of the day to defend Eleanor, but it seemed as if he 
had but little hope. He had asked few questions of 
the witnesses and, by his demeanour, had led most 
to imagine that the case Le had in hand wasa hopc- 
less one. 

But when he rose to his feet his whole manner 
changed, as he plunged into a plain forcible speech, 
showing matters in a very different light to that iu 
which they had bceu hitherto viewed. 

He told the truthful story of Eleanor’s gallant 
endeayour to arrest the burglars; he declared that 
no reliance was to be placed upon the word of the 
convict Slider, and picked to pieces the whole of 
the evidence given by the witnesses. 

“ Now,” said.be, “in conolusion, I have only one 
witness to call for the defence; but his statement 
will, I feel sure, be so satisfactory that the prisoner 
will leave the dock triumphant, not only without a 
stain upon her character, but with the one blot 
which now darkens her life completely removed.” 

Eleanor listened and wondered. 

**Call Jabez Rourke,” said the Barrister. 

There was a movement in the crowd as a pale, 
crippled figure was helped into the witness box. 

Slider turned pale and fidgeted uneusily, for he 
knew that his hour of triumph was at an end, and 
that. his fiendish machinations would be exposed, 
aud he .himself beld.up.as.an object of universal 
disgust. 

It would. be tedious to give the. whole of Jabez 
Rourke’s story,:as elicited from him by examination, 
but the substance of his evidence was as follows. 

He commenced by- narrating facts already known 
to the reader, respecting his engagement to Phoebe, 
and the arrival in the village of Percy Hardwicke, 
of whose attentions to his sweatheart he became 
jealous. 

He told how it was the talk of the villege th.t 
Mrs. Jerrold was in the habit of meeting some .oan 
at night, in the ficlds near her husband’s house; and 
he told of the sudden disappearance of Percy Hard- 
wicke, and the subsequent discovery of his body, 
bearing marks proclaimiug that he had met his death 
by violence. 

Then, amidst the breathless silence of the whole 
court, he told how Captain Jerrold had accused his 
wife of crime, and had turned her forth from his 
house, and how now tbat wife, Cleanur Jerrold, 
stood before them tle prisoner at the bar. 

So far his stor, had been but a recapitulation of 
facts already stimed. 

The audience wondered to what it was to lead, 
for, as yet, the only facts elicited connected with the 
prisoner were rather adverse to her cause. 

“ Did Mrs. Jerrold know anything respecting the 
murder of Percy Uardwicke?” asked the Dar- 
rister. 

“Nothing.” 

“Do you know who was the murderer ” 

“T do.” 

“ Who was it?” 

“ Myself!” 

An exclamation of surprise and horror broke from 
all within the court, but Jabez Rourke contiuucd :— 

“T was maddened with jealousy, I hardly know 
what I did. Phube was as good a girl as ever 


| lived, but it was Lard to me to sce auothor man 


making love to her before my eyes. When ld 
done the murder aud the first hue and cry was over, 
I came up to Loudun, but my conscience wouldn't 
give me any peace. I took to drink, but it was no 
use, I couldu’t forget it. Then I went from bad to 
worse and fell in with him,” and he pvinted to 
Slider who, pale and cowering, shrank before his 
gaze. 

“Did the man, Slider, ever mention Eleanor 
Jerrold to you?” 

“Often. He boasted of being able to obtain what 
moncy he required from her. Ie told me he was 
her brother, but that Captain Jerrold did uct know 


.of the existence of such relationship between them, 


but was awfully jealous of him, supposing him to be 
his wife’s lover.” 

“ What did he say when he heard Captain Jerruld 
had discarded his wife ?” 

“ He laughed, and declared it was the best joke he 
had heard for a long time.” 

Jabez Rourke then related how ho had been 
tempted by Slider tu join in the burglary at Lady 
Joyce's, and fully contirmed Eleanor'’s siatement, 
declaring that they had forced an entrance for 
themselves. 

This turned the tide of popular feeling in Elea- 


| 
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nor’s favour; but when the witness continued, and 
related the suvstance of the conversation which he 
had overheard, between Slider and Eleanor, in 
which the former threatened to implicate his sister 
unless she aided his escape, as he lay wounded on 
the floor of the hall, it settled all doubt, and there 
was not a person present who did not firmly be- 
lieve now in Eleanor’s innocence. 

‘‘ My Lord,” said Rourke, as he finished giving 
his evidence. “I surrender myself as the mur- 
derer of Percy Hardwicke. It has eased me a good 
bit making a clean breast of it, and clearing Mrs. 
Jerrold of all of which she has been accused. It’s 
a doubt if I live to come to trial, but if I do, I'll 
face it.” : 

He was removed in custody, but his foreboding 
was atrue one. He never came to trial, for two 
days after giving his evidence in the witness-box, 
he died in the prison infirmary, of fever, caused 
partly by the wound he had received, but princi- 
pally by the great excitement to which he had been 
subjected when in so weak a stato. 

Slider had pleaded guilty, but it did not avail 
him in procuring any mitigation of his punishment, 
for he was sentenced to penal servitude for life. 

In Eleanor’s case, the judge summed up very 
shortly, and the jury, without leaving the box, re- 
turned a verdict of ‘ Not guilty.” 

No sooner had the words left the mouth of the fore- 
man, than a wild cheer, contrary to all rule, rang 
through the court, and in spite of the stentorian cries 
made for silence, it was some moments before quiet 
was sufficiently restored to enable the judge to pro- 
nounce the few short sentences which allowed 
Eleanor to leave the court—free—and with the 
stain entirely removed from her character. 

No words can describe the emotions with which 
she had listened to the whole of Jabez Rourke’s 
evidence, 

It was the opportunity for which she had hoped 
and prayed, and her one thought throughout bad 
been, ‘‘ Will my husband ever hear of this ?” 

“ Oh, kind heaven! grant that he may know one 
day, how much he wronged me in his suspicions,” 
she prayed within herself, as the cries of the crowd 
told her she was free. 

Stainless she left the court which a few short 
hours before she had entered as a prisoner only to 
quit, she had expected, as a convict. 

Lady Joyce had been waiting for her to take her 
back in triumph to her house in Park Lane, there 
to receive her not as an upper servant, but as in 
equal—as an honoured guest, until such time us 
Captain Jerrold should return from sea, and hear 
how cruelly he had wronged his wife in suspecting 
her! but Eleanor, dreading the crowd which had 
collected round the principal entrance, implored to 
be let out a private way. 

The crowd, waiting to cheer her on her ac- 
quittal, dropped off one by one, finding she did not 
make her appearance, but Lady Joyce still re- 
maived. 

“Where is Mrs. Jerrold?” she asked. ‘Has she 
not yet left the court ?” 

“Oh yes, my lady! she left half an hour ago.” 

“Gone! Where!—where ?” 

“ I’ve no idea, my lady.” 

Lady Joyce got into her brougham, and rode 
home in an uneasy and unhappy state of mind. 
She had fully reckoned on having Eleanor’s face 
opposite her at the dinner-table that day, but she 
was disappointed, and, in consequence, inclined to 
be cross to her servants. 

“Where can she have gone?” she asked hersel!. 
“Where can she have gone ?” 


OHAPTER 
CONCLUSION. 


OnE fine summer morning, two days after the trial 
related in the preceding chapter, the ship “Good 
Endeavour,” Captain Jerrold, dropped anchor at 
Spithead. 

She had sailed some time previously for the west 
coast of Africa, but bad encountered severe weather 
in the Bay of Biscay, during which she had sprung 
a leak, and lost several of her spars: it therefore 
became necessary for her to put back to port for 
repairs, and to supply the requisite deficiencies. 

This delay, as may easily be imagined, was very 
distasteful to Captain Jerrold, for he had hoped 
not to set foot in England for many years, 

The sight of the shores of his native land did 
not present the attraction to him that it did to 
many of his officers, who had left behind them 
happy homes which they longed to revisit. 

At onetime he would have been among the first 


to welcome the white cliffs, but now he had no ties 
to bind him to England, and nothing but painful 
recollections connected with the country. 

The wife he had loved so dearly, he believed to 
have been unfaithful to him—nay more, he had 
suspected her of a hideous crime. 

Where was she now ? 

He could not refrain from asking himself the 
question, though he believed her in every way un- 
worthy of the thought of an honest man. 

Where was she now ? 

Lady Joyce was asking the same question. 

Business took Captain Jerrold on shore, and 
routine prevented its epeedy arrangement; 80, after 
his visit to the dockyard, the Captain of the “ Good 
Endeavour” went to the “Fountain Hotel,” and 
ordered dinner. 

The waiter handed him the newspaper to while 
away the time till his dinner was ready, and Cap- 
tain Jerrold settled himself diligently to peruse 
it. 

One of the first things which caught his eye was 
his own name. 

With a violent exclamation, he started from his 
seat, for as yet he only saw, as ho thought, that his 
wife had been still further disgracing herself. He 
flung the paper angrily from him, and sat for some 
time indulging in moody reflection. 

Then, after a while, he resolved to peruse the 
whole affair, in much the same spirit as a child 
makes up its mind to swallow a nauseous dose of 
physic. 

Piece by piece he read the evidence, which ap- 
peared to carry with it the overpowering weight of 
his wife’s guilt ; but what can describe his astonisb- 
ment when he read the evidence of Jabez Rourke. 

He could not believe his eycs. 

He paused several times, as if doubting his own 
powers of comprehension, then set himself to work 
to read the words a second time, but he did not 
wait to complete his task. Ere he had half finished 
he crumpled up the paper, thrust it into his pocket, 
seized his hat, and darted into the street heedless of 
the dinner he had ordered, and which was just 
making its appearance. 

Rapidly he ran through the streets to the private 
residence of the owner of the “ Good Endeavour,” 
and knocked at the door. 

“Mr. Bolt,” gaid he, “I must leave for London 
immediately.” 

“ Captain Jerrold,” said the owner, in the highest 
tone of polite surprise. 

“Tt is absolutely necessary.” 

“Tt is vory unusual to “4 

“Tf I cannot go as captain of the ‘Good En- 
deavour,’ I resign my command.” 

“Tf it is a matter of such importance 

“It is a matter of life and death.” 

“Well, then, so be it. Return as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

But Captain Jerrold was down stairs, and ont into 
the street on his way to the railway station before 
the last words were spoken. 

Luckily for him atrain was on the point of start- 
ing, for had he had to wait long, ho would have 
worked himself into a fever; as it was, he chafed 
and fretted at the ordinary stoppages of the train 
till his fellow passengers thought they must be in 
the carriage with a lunatic. 

where was he to go on his arriva] in Lon- 
don 

The newspaper furnished him with the address 
of Lady Joyce, and from the kindly feeling she 
had displayed thronghont, he did not doubt but that 
she would be acquainted with his wife's ad lress. 

After the arrival of the train in London, a cab 
speedily conveyed Captain Jerrold to Park Lane. 
Lady Joyce was at home, and he followed the scr- 
vant up-stairs. 

“Pardon me,” said Captain Jerrold, “ but will 
you oblige me with my wife's address?” 

“May Task you, sir, who your wife is, and what 
I have to do with her address ?” 

“ Excuse me,” said he, bowing, “ but I am almost 
out of my mind with joy: my name is Jerrold.” 

“ Captain Jerrold, of the ‘Good Endeavour?’ ” 

‘* Precisely.” ; 

“Then you have scen the account in the papers. 
and I can excuse everything ? fave you come to 
implore the pardon of her you have so cruelly 
wronged ?” 

“ Lady Joyce, what other object could I have in 
view? For heaven's sake, tell me where she is, 
and Ict me go to her at once.” 

“Captain Jerrold, I would give a year of my life 
to know where she now is.” 

“You do not know ?” he cried, thunderstruck. 

“T have no idea.” 


Captain Jerrold sank into a chair, and, covering 
his face with his hands, moaned aloud. 

‘ T'll find her,” he cried, starting to his fect with 
sudden energy—“ I'll find her if I spend my life in 
the search. Heaven will not take her from me till 
Ihave had an opportunity of telling her of my 
penitence, and imploring her forgiveness. Tell me 
all about her. Where did you first meet her? 
Where did you sco her last? What direction did 
she take in leaving the court ?” 

These questions he poured forth with wonderful 
volubility ; and it was not till he had rested a little, 
and recovered from his excitement, that he was able 
to attend to what the little Lady Joyce had to tell 
ie which might form a clue to his wife’s where- 
abouts. 

(To be continued.) 


THE MOTHER'S LESSON. 
BY AUSTIN BERESFORD. 
“On, but I will though.” 

“No, no, Laura, You must not speak in that man- 
ner.” 

‘* And why not? Why, mother, to hear you talk, 
one would suppose that I were about to enter a nun- 
nery, instead of being married. No. I tell you no 
husband rules me. I shall be my own mistress.” 

Laura Burke was a young, happy creature, just upon 
the eve of matrimony, and like thousands of others, she 
looked only upon the pleasures of the future, and laid 
her plans only for the greatest amount of enjoyment 
that she mi, Lt secure to herself independent of all other 
circumstances. Ler mother, Mrs. Burke, had not 
passed life’s autumnal equinox, for not over eight-and- 
thirty years had as yet been hers. She was a woman 
of strange beauty; and though the flood of life was yet 
Warm aud vigorous, she was still moved by a deep 
spirit of melancholy, that had moulded her very fea- 
tures to its own cast. Upon her pale brow there were 
lines of sorrow—in her deep blue eyes there was a 
light that seemed to turn all vision inward upon the 
soul; and over her whole countenance was shed the 
unmistakable shadows of thouglits and feelings that 
could only spring from a heart that bad become the 
home of a powerful experience. 

* Ali, Laura,” said Mrs. Burke, ‘I fear that you are 
looking to the future with blinded eyes. You are pic- 
turing to yourself only that which may flee from you 
ere you can grasp it, You forget that the life you are 
about to enter, is one of important duties.” 

‘Oh, muther,” cried Laura, with a light, ringing 
laugh, ‘“‘dvn’t talk to me about duty. Goodness 
knows, I've always had enough of that. No, no—imy 
halcyon days are coming. If William marries me, it 
must be for what I am, and not for what I'm going 
to be.” 

‘* Laura, Laura, be serious now, and listen to me, for 
I can see the rock upon which your bark of happiness 
may be wrecked.” Mrs. Burke spoke with a grave air, 
and the shade that passed over her countenance showed 
that she felt deeply what she said. ‘ You must know 
that your happiness for the future will depend upon 
your own exertions,” she continucd; ‘and just so far 
as you use your earnest endeavours for the peace and 
happiness of your husband, will your own be gained. 
Laura, you are too willful, and I fear that even to your 
husband you will betray that unhappy trait in your 
disposition.” 

‘But tell me, mother, would you have me the slave 
ofa husband? Am I going to be married just for the 
sake of having aman to raleme? ty nomeans, I 
kuow my rights better. We may be assured that I 
call maiotain all the privileges that belong tu me. 
But in sober earnestness, my dear mother, I canuct 
see what there is that should su frighten you. Let ime 
tell you that William Withington is not the man to 
look for a mere drudge iu his wife.” 

“My child, you misunderstand me. You misccn- 
strue my meaning. A good hus!and looks for al] that 
is kind and gentle in his wite. His home is his refuce 
from the cares and business of life, and there he locks 
for the sweet -peace and content which no viher spot 
on earth can afford ; and if he fiud it not there, whcre 
then shall he look? Oh, Laura, I treimble, lest you 
should forget ali this.” 

“Now, mother,” uttered the half thoughtless girl, 
“you will really provoke me. What is the use of 
making such a mountain of nothing °” 

Hush, Laura. Look, for yourself upon what oc- 
curred last Sunday evening. Then you betrayed a 
temper that made William really uula, py.” 

“Well, and didu’t he provuhe me te iis? 

“No, by no means. Le only wished you to wear @ 
more suitable dress to church ?” 

“ Aud I should like to know what business it ts to 
him what dresses I wear ?” 

“A great deul, Laura. Te only requested that 
you would wear something more over your neck and 
shoulders— something that wou'd protect you against 
the cold; and surely @ husband has a right to do 


that.” 
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“ Then let him wait till he is my husband, and even 
then I'll teach him that he musn’t expect to rule 
me.” 

Mrs. Burke gazed a moment into the handsome fea- 
tures of her daughter, and then a tear came to her eye. 
She knew that Laura loved William Withington with 
ber whole soul; but she saw, too, that that love would 

il to make her what a good wife ought to be. 

“* Mother—dear mother,” exclaimed Laura, spring- 
ing to the side of her parent, and throwing her arm 
about her neck, “ what makes you weep? Forgive 
me for what I have said, if it can affect you thus.” 

“ Laura,” sit down here by my side, and I will tei! 
you eomething that I have hitherto kept from you. 
I will open to you a page in my life-book that I had 
meant to have kept for ever closed within my own 
heart.” 

The fair girl sat down by her mother’s side, and 
looked wonderingly up. 

“It is of your father I would speak.” 

** He died before I can remember.” 

The tears gathered more thickly in the mother’s 
eyes, and it was some time ere she could speak; but 
at length she commanded her feelings, and laying her 
hand upon her daughter's brow, she commenced:— 
‘‘ Laura, listen to me now, for I can hold up to you 
& mirror within which you shall see what may be your 
own future, I was scarcely eighteen when I gave my 
band to James Burke. He was a man of kind feelings 
and a warm heart, and I knew that he loved me truly 
and faithfully; yet his feelings were impulsive, and 
his sense of right and wrong was keen and unmis- 
takable, and in all cis emotions he was sensitive in the 
extreme. He held his honour sacred, and to small 
things he never stooped. Let me tell you, my child, 
that William Withington is almost his counterpart. 

‘* When I married my husband, I knew his dispo- 
tition and feelings—TI loved him, and yet I had resolved 
upon no pains to meet his wishes and make his home 
happy. I forgot that love has its imperative duties— 
that the mere marriage relation may be made the most 
miserable on earth, instead of being the most happy. 
I forgot that my own happiness depended upon the 
happiness of my husband, and that he could not be 
happy unless I, too, was happy. A very smal) amount 
of cool reflection would have shown me all this, but I 
gave it little heed. I did not remember that the wife's 
dominion was the home of her husband, and that that 
home should be her earthly heaven. I only looked 
upon the surface of the marriage relation; and when I 
entered upon its duties, I only felt that I was then 
freed from all restraint, and that I had nothing to do 
but to grasp all the transient pleasures as they flew 
past. 

* Of course, the first few months of our married life 
were happy; but yet there were clouds that flew across 
our way that should never have gathered there. At 
length I began to allow myself to forget some of my 
duties. In the presence of my husband, I was some- 
times morose and sullen. He gently chided me; but I 
was governed by a false, wilful pride, and I would not 
own that I had been wrong, and often accused him of 
being unfeeling towards me. He was never hareh, 
never unkind; and though I have eeen the big veins 
in his temple swell with internal emotion, yet he never 
forgot himself so far as to use a word that he would 
wish to recall. Oh, how my heart sinks within me as 
I now think how blindly I trifled with that man’s feel- 
ings. He did all in his power to make my home com- 
fortable—my every wish was answered so far as it 
could be justly done; and he was as careful of my 
health and peace as he could have been of his own. 

‘At length you were born. I loved you most 
dearly; but yet your innocent cries, and your tax upon 
my time and care, I allowed to sometimes worry me, 
aud when my husband would beg of me to remember 
the precious charge of my infant, and only smile upon 
its care, I met him with sullen looks and bitter words. 
Not long after you were born, my husband took a stand 
on the political arena, and his talents soon placed him 
firmly in the respect and good will of the people. He 
was chosen a Member of Parliament, and he began to 
devote much of his time to the duties which his fellow- 
citizens placed upon him. Instead of taking pride in 
the talents of my husband, and lending him my 
aid, I only found fault because he was away from 
ret so much. This was to him the unkindest cut 

“Once, when we were in company, a gentleman 
epoke to me of the high position my husband had 
gained; but even then I treated the idea of my hus- 
band’s neglecting his business for euch things with a 
eneer. He heard me. I knew that James had never 
neglected his business, and yet I said so. When we 
returned home, he reproved me for what I had done. 
I was only angry. He begged of me to remember his 
feelings. I laughed at his feelings. He told me I was 
making him miserable. I didn’t care. Then he as- 
sured me that he could not live with me if Y continued 
to behave as I had done. I allowed this to make me 
more angry than ever, and I determined that I would 
not give up that I had been wrong, and I bade him 
leave me ag coon as he pleaged. 


* Laura, I cannot tell you all that followed—how I | 
taunted that noble-hearted man—how I trified with | 
his feelings, and how I blindly, recklessly, unriveted 
the strong links that bound his heart tome, I saw 
that a change had come over his countenance—that it 
was deadly pale, and that his lips quivered. He went 
to the cradle and took youup in his arms. He pressed 
you to his bosom and kissed you. I saw a tear 
fall from his eye, and I saw his lips move as if in 
prayer. Then he laid you back in the cradle and left 
the room. He came not back to me that night. The 
rext day I received a letter from him, in which he in- 
formed me that he had placed ten thousand pounds in 
the hands of a trustworthy person, and that I could 
draw the interest for my support. I was almost frantic 
with grief-—my heart was almost broken—my head 
whirled in agony—but I could gain no intelligence 
further. From that moment, Laura, I—1—never 
saw—my husband again !” 

As Mrs. Burke ceased speaking, her head sank upon 
the besom of her daughter, and she wept aloud. 

“ And you saw him not when he died ?” murmured 
Laura, winding her arms about ber mother’s neck, and 
sobbing with grief. 

‘I know not that he is dead, my child,” returned Mrs, 
Burke; and, as she epoke, she sank upon her knees, 
and prayed that her daughter might be saved. 

With her whole soul in the word, Laura uttered 
Amen!” 

Next day Laura Burke stood by the side of William 
Withington at the altar, and her right hand rested 
within that of the young man. There was deep hap- 
piness upon her features, but it was a happiness calm 
and serene. Thought reigned over her countenance, 
and even the bridegroom gazed half wonderingly 
upon her, as she appeared so deeply impressed with 
the solemnity of the occasion. 

The clergyman who had come to perform the cere- 
mony was a stranger in the place, he having come from 
a distant part of the country ; and at the present time 
he had assumed the duties of the pulpit for one Sab- 
bath while the regular clergyman was absent from the 
town. 

The magic words that made William and Laura man 
and wife were spoken, when a singular scene took 
place. A gentleman, of middle age, with a large, 
handsome heard, and with a most benevolent expres- 
sion of countenance, suddenly stood forward from the 
shade of a pillar, and said, ‘‘ Permit me, young lady, 
as a by no means disinterested spectator of this scene, 
to give you a word of kind and well-meant counsel. 
You are about to quit this sacred altar: but you must 
remember that the home-altar is under your ministra- 
tions; and O, fail not to see that the purest of your 
affections are kept burning there, so that they shall ever 
light with a joyous brilliancy the life you have chosen. 
O, could you know what happiness, what earthly 
bliss hangs upon your course, you would never— 
never 

The gentleman stopped. His eyes had filled with 
tears, and his utterance was choked. At that moment 
alow cry broke from the lips of Mrs. Burke. The 
gentleman turned and caught her eye. All present 
wondered at the strange scene ; but when, in a moment 
more, the mother of the bride tottered forward and 
sank upon the bosom of the gentleman, they were lost 
in amazement. 

“My wife! my wife!” he whispered, as he bowed 
his head. 

“My husband! O, my husband! 
to forgive me?” 

“ Yes, yes, dearest. Is there not happiness yet for 
us on earth?” 

The mother would have spoken, but she could not. 
She could only cling more frantically to her husband, 
and bless him that he had come back to her. None 
were there but that wept at the scene; and Laura left 
the side of her new-made husband to seek the embrace 
of her father. 

At length the mystery was explained to those who 
had witnessed the novel scene. But to his wife and 
child alone did Mr. Burke tell of all he had suffered— 
how he had wandered from place to place—how his 
heart yearned to see his wife, and how he had forgiven 
her for all she had done, and also that he had deter- 
mined to see her once more, aud for that purpose had 
come back. 

Years have passed away since that evening, and Mr. 
Burke and his wife still live; but their old age is 
happy—happier far than their days of youth. And 
Laura, she is indeed a noble, true-hearted wife. Her 
‘* MOTHER’S Lesson” was her salvation. It sank deep 
into her heart, burying for ever all of evil that lurked 
there, and sending forth into active life all those 
charms and graces of the female character that do most 
adorn the true and virtuous wife. 


Have you come 


~ 

TEACHERS and pupils ought always to be friends; 
for a genial feeling of sympathy and affection goes 
much farther towards enforcing obedience to the rules 
of school, than all the rules and ferules ever wielded 
by the sternest tyrant of the school-room: courtesy 
always wins its way. 


SUNLIGHT CHASING THE SHADOW. 
BY FANNIE MORETON. 


Tue shadow is deepening and casting a lengthening 
shade over Bessie Irvin's life. For months—months 
has she toiled in that little attic room. The sunshine 
has greeted but dimly that weary form. The window 
—the only one, is too small to admit but a feeble ray 
reflected from yonder stone mansion. Yet it enters 
there, and tiny feet leap joyfully and play in its beams, 
and little hands fling down book and toy, and try 
vainly to clasp its merry light. But poor Bessie! there 
she sits toiling on—oh! how wearily. The soft brown 
hair is parted on as pure a brow as eyes ever looked 
upon. The delicate features are beautiful in their con- 
tour. The form is as graceful as that of Lady Emma 
reclining on her velvet couch in that sumptuous man- 
sion yonder. Aye! and her step was once as light; 
and her voice, though ever sweet and gentle in ite 
carolling, spoke of joy and lightness within. She has 
lost none of her guileless innocence, though sorrow has 
cast her withering bane over Bessie’s young heart. 
Father, mother, brothers, sisters, all gone. She has 
bid, perhaps, an eternal adieu to the vine-covered 
cottage with its pleasant fields, and clear running brook, 
and the little portico, with ites wealth of flowers and 
gay singing birds. 

Her flowers may bloom as beauteously, her birds 
warble as sweetly, and the little brook flow on in ite 
unceasing gentle ripple—but Bessie hears them not. 
The sounds that greet her ears now are those of carts 
and freighted omnibuses, and luxurious carriages roll- 
ing on with unceasing din. 

Once too she loved. But he who had sworn to br 
hers had been called away to distant climes; and tht 
ship in which he had sailed had never been heard oi 
more. Oh! poor Bessie! yours is a hard lot seem- 
ingly—but toil on and on, for sooner or later you will 
meet your reward. If not in thie world, in that brighter 
one to come. 

The work has dropped from your hands, and you 
sink back in utter weariness. Your eyes look down 
into the street bclow; and there! as if in mockery of 
your woe, are figures gorgeously clad, and smiling 
faces. But do not sigh, sweet Bessie; poverty, however 
humble, is preferable to gilded vice. They fold the 
silken robe over the serpent—but it lives there still! 
There! your weary fingers have taken up the robe 
again. Its tints, how beautifully blended. Joy! it is 
almost finished. It is then to encircle form no lighter, 
limbs no fairer than thy own. But no! check the 
bitter smile as the thought crosses your mind. Yet 
the emile is not bitter now, only sorrowful, as you 
think that each stitch, taken ofttimes with a piercing 
pain, may have perchance to be unripped, and thy 
scant reward considered ‘too much.” But cheer up, 
sweet Bessie! Now you have folded the costly robe, 
and readjusted your own modest toilet. How blithely 
your step descends the creaking old stair. 

Now our little seamstress is on the eteps of the noble 
mansion opposite; for the garment completed is for 
the Lady Emma. At the magnificent entrance Bessie 
pauses, then rings the bell timidly. The door is opened 
by a gentleman passing out. He scans her face 
earnestly as he passes: Bessie looking up questioningly 
—nay, wonderingly, while a faint flush overspreads 
her features. But the footman is waiting; and she 
enters with trembling steps, and almost ready to 
faint. 

For once Bessie’s work was pronounced very beauti- 
fully done; and the price paid pleasantly and unhesi- 
tatingly. But there was more joy in store for Bessie 
on that bright New-Year’s morning—and never more 
but once did Bessie ascend that creaking old stair to 
her desolate room. For ere again she crossed the 
threshold of the Lady Emma's dwelling, the same 
gentleman again stood before her, and asked in a low 
voice if that indeed could be Bessie Irvin? And Bessie 
shed tears—many tears, as that voice recalled the old 
memories that were clinging round her heart—for it 
was her schoolfellow and long-absent lover who thus 
spoke to her. 

So Bessie’s tears were soon wiped away; and the 
old smile of happier days played on her lips—for that 
same New-Year’s morning our gentle Bessie became ® 
happy bride of one who had brought back fame, honour, 
and fortune from far-off India. 


AN EGYPTIAN SNAKE Story.—A eingular case of - + 
poisoning recently occurred at Cairo. A poor man 
having prepared some subebe, a dish made of hashed 
meat, was about to enjoy it with his family, when a 
female friend entered, and was invited to taste some ; 
but hardly had the mouthful been swallowed by the 
stranger, when she fell down in horrible convulsions, 
and expired in the course of a few minutes. The man 
was immediately arrested, and taken before the minister 
of police. There he declared he was perfectly inno- 
cent, and stated where he had bought the meat and 
oil that had been used for the dish. A strict investi- 
gation being instituted, a dead venomous serpent was 
found lying in a jar whence the oil had been taken for 
the buyer. 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


SIR HUGH CAIRNS, M.P. 

Tus distinguished member of the Chancery bar— 
fir Hugh McCalmont Cairns—is the second son of 
the late William Cairns, Esq., of Cultra, in the 
county of Down. He was born in 1819, and was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin. Here he 
early distinguished himself in the various branches 
of learning necessary for his future career—that of 
the law. In 1840, he had risen to the first class in 
classics, and had also obtained other distinguished 
honours prior to closing his collegiate studies at 
Dublin. 

Sir Hugh Cairns was called to the bar of the 
Middle Temple in 1844, and even at that early 
period of his professional 
career, being then but 
twenty-five years of age, — 
several important cases 
were entrusted to him. 
So much, indeed, was the = 
ability of Mr. Cairns dis- 
played in all that he un- 
dertook, that bis rise was 
most rapid, both in pro- 
fessional practice and re- 
putation. 

At the general election 
of 1852, Mr. Cairns pre- 
eented himself as a repre- 
sentative for Belfast, and 
was duly returned as the 
Member of Parliament 
for that city, and has 
continued to hold that 
position up to the present 
time. 

Though returned asa 
Conservative, he has at | 
all times been consistent | 
in his support of liberal | 
measures, and yoted, we | 

| 
| 
| 


believe, for inquiry into 
the Maynooth College, as 
well as being in favour 
of tenant-right for Ire- 
land. From the first he 
was esteemed by his party 
as a “rising man,” and, 
in the event of the Cou- 
servatives again returu- 
ing to power, he was 
looked upon as the future 
Solicitor-General. ‘The 
opportunity in due time 
presented itself. In 1858 
the Conservatives were in 
the ascendant, when the 
DerbyAdministrationwas | 
formed. As foreshadowed, [| 
Sir Hugh Cairns was ap- 
pointed to the high posi- ‘= 
tion of Solicitor-General, 
an office which he filled | 
with zealous care. [== \ 
It was not, however, 
his great services in the == 
House of Commons alone 
that gained him the ap- 
pointment, but rather 
his general professional 
character and abilities. 


CHILD BEATING. 


WE do not approve of beating children for ordinary 
offences. . There may be cases (but if 60, they are 
extremely rare,) in which it is necessary to inflict 
corporal punishment upon the young; but to beat 
any child habitually is to harden it beyond hope—to 
render it irreclaimably obdurate. We recollect 
reading, several years ago, au account of a little 
girl who had run away from school, having been 
taken back by her father, bruised and bleeding from 
a terrible castigation* and re-delivered into the 
custody of the teacher, with the affectionate remark, 
that, “ Sure it wasn’t for the want of plenty of bating 
that she was so bad.” The little creature, furious 
with rage and shame, ran away again within an 
hour, and threw herself into a pond, from which 


HAMPTON COURT. 


I HAPPENED accidentally to be there on Whit- 
Monday, when besides the railway, upwards of a 
dozen spring vans, gaily adorned with ribbons, and 
blue and red hangings, had brought there their 
loads of servants and artizans, and with their sweet- 
hearts, and in fine spirits for a day's country frolic; 
and not less than two thousand people were wan- 
dering through the house and gardens, yet nothing 
could be more decorous than their behaviour. Never, 
indeed, did I behold a scene which was more beau- 
tiful in my eyes, or which more sensibly affected 
me. Here were thousands of those whose fathers 
would have far preferred the brutal amusement of 
the bull-baiting or the covk-pit; who would have 
made holiday at the boxing-ring, or in guzzling beer 
in the lowest dens of de- 
bauch,—here were they, 
scattered in companies, 


and in family groups— 
fathers, mothers, sisters, 
aud brothers, old people, 
and children of all ages, 
strolling through the airy 
ae gardens, admiring the 
flowers, or resting on the 
benches, or watching the 
swarming shoals of gold 
and silver fish in the ba- 

| sin, of the central foun- 
' tain, and feeding them 
{ with crumbs of bun amid 
shouts of childish deligi... 
Ifere were these poor 
{ people, set free from the 
fret aud fume, the dust 
and sweat, aud meutal 
bodily wear and tear of 
their city trades and do- 
mestic cares, well dressed, 

ae amongst their far more 
wealthy neighbours, all 
clean and jocund from 
the sense of freedom and 
social affection, treading 
walks laid down only fer 
royal fect, listening to the 
lapse of waters intended 
ouly for the ears of great- 
ness and of high-born 
i beauty, though all con- 
= structed by the money 
of their forefathers; and 
here were they enjoying 
all theso more than king 
or cardinal ever could di, 
beneath a guony eky, that 
seeined to smile upou 
them as if itself rejoived 
at the sight of so much 
happiness. There too, 
through the open win- 
duws, you saw the pase- 
ing crowds of heads of 
men and womeu wander- 
| ing through the rooms 
—--| intent on the works of 
; Raphael, Titian, Lely, 
Correggio, Kneller, Van- 
dyke, Rembrandt, Ricci, 
Rubens, Giulio, Romano, 
and many another master 


of the sublime and beau- 


His speeches, up to this 
period, had not been nu- 


tiful; pausing to behold 
forms of power and grace, 


merous, and certainly not 
remarkable. On the oc- 
casion, however, of Lord 
Jobn Russell introducing 
his Reform Bill, Sir Hugh Cairns spoke with a 
vigour which astonished the House; and regret 
was expressed that he had not previously spoken on 
the great questions of the day. 

Since then, Sir Hugh Cairns has frequently ad- 
dressed the House on political questions of im- 
portance. His style of language, though lawyer- 
like, is bold and free, and occasionally energetic, 
yet never, like many of his countrymen, does he cease 
to maintain a cool and temperate demeanour. 
When he speaks he invariably secures the attention 
of the House, and is alike respected by both Con- 
servatives and Liberals. 

Of the numerous important law cases upon which 
Sir Hugh Cairns has been engaged, we need not 
dilate, suffice it to say, that his name is to be found 
associated, as leading counsel, with many a cause 


SIR HUGH CAIRNS, MP. 


she was with difficulty rescued alive. Combe, in 
one of his works, mentions the case of a family iu 
which all the children were vicious, and gave their 
father an immense deal of trouble. The old man 
tried to remedy the evil in two ways—he prayed 
heartily for the reform of the misguided youngsters, 
and he thrashed tlem tremendously and frequently. 
“Tf after that it pleased heaven to make them 
vessels of wrath,” he said “ heaven's will be done.” 
They were vessels of wrath, but it does not follow 
that heaven intended them to be. If he had rea- 
soned with them, and given them good religious 
counsel—treated them, in short, like beings endowed 
with souls, instead of bruising their flesh—the 
result might have been different. Wickedness is 
seldom beaten ou of anybody, but it is oftener beaten 
deeper in; and of this fact, it is much to be re- 


gretted, thre are too many ‘stances. 


aud loveliness, and to 
mark many a face of man 
or woman whose names 
are so bruited in our an- 
nals that even the most iguorant must have heard 
sumething of them. Here surely was significant 
indication of a change in the popular mind in the 
course of one generation, which must furnish an 
answer to those who ask what has education done 
for the masses, and most preguaut with matter of 
buoyant augury for the future.—4 Correspondent. 


Wr spend the present in lamenting the lost bap- 
piness of the past; and while we do 80, the present 
becomes the past, to be in its turn lamented. 

Tue mother of the Viceroy of Egypt has 
brought many rick presents, on her visit to Con- 
stantinople to the Sultan and the Court. Con- 
spicuous among them is a superb diadem of dia- 
monds, valued at 60,000/.,, and a single-ring diam~~ 
valued at 15,0007. 
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| Grover, I will not holc buck either in word or deed. 
Ah, me! How much wrong is done by unguarded 
speech !” 

** Still striking at the green leaves, while the root is 
in the ground,” replied Mra, Dalton. “ You must go 
back of speech to its inspiration.” 

“ True—true!” 

“To the good thought, or the evil thought. Why 
not, in judging another, conceive good instead of evil, 
where no evidence as to the motive appears. If we 
judge evil, is it not from some evil in ourselves? That 
is a question we should take to heart, for it concerns 
us deeply—the evil judgment injuring us far more 
than it does the one we so causelessly seek to injure. 
But why need I say more? You understand it all. 
See to it, then, that you entertain no hurtful things in 
your heart, and there will be no concern about guard- 


“No; it is stating the case exactly. What you 
said of him was not only meant, by you, to injure him 
in the estimation of friends, but will have that effect 
with those not well acquainted with him. You did 
him a serious wrong; and why? Now, this why in- 
volves all that 1 wish to set forth. Why did you seek 
to injure him? Was he assaulting you as an enemy ? 
Aud were you simply acting under the justifiable law 
of self-defence? Or, were you, really, assaulting him 
—gving out of your way to do him an unprovoked 
wrong ?” 

Wilder dropped his gaze tothe floor, and sat very 
still for a short time, I saw the light go out of his 
face as conviction touched his mind. Le was begin- 
ning to see through the riddle that at first perplexed 
him, 

“Suppose,” went on Sirs. Dalton, “ you had been 


OFF MY GUARD. 
RY T. 8. ARTUUR. 
“I'm very sorry, but I was off my guard.” 

I looked at the speaker, a young man not over 
twenty-three. His face was handsome, and he had a 
clear, steady eye. Yet something in the whole aspect 
of his countena ce gave the impression of concealment, 
as if he were already learning to veil the too quick 
interpretation of his thoughts. 

“If Vd given myself time to think,” he added. 

“ We are never Letrayed into imprudence of speech, 
if we feel right,” said one of the company, a lady past 
middie life, over whose peaceful countenunce a smile 
flittercd as she spoke. There was nothing, in either 
tone or manvor, to give offence; amd none was taken 
by the young man, who turned to the lady with this 


remavk. able to muintain a perfect guard on your lips, so that | jag the lips.” . 
* But we don't always feel right, Mrs. Dalton; that’s | not a single word, in betrayal of your unkind feelings 4 x e- \ 
the rub.” toward Edward Grover, could find its way out, what pa N\ 
* You cover the ground in a single sentence, Mr. | then? Simply this: Through care and I'VE BEEN GATHERING FLOWERS, MOTHER 
Wilder,’ answered the lady. ‘Wien the heart is | watchfulness, you would have been able to keep, in On, I've been gathering flowers, mother, 
right, there is no need of a sentinel.” your heart, as a cage of hurtful beasts, evil thoughts For Julia's grave, to-day ; 
**] ai not sure that I get your full meaning,” said | and bad passions. How much better to cast them out! Oh, I've been wandering down the glen, 
the young man, his brow contracting thoughtfully. | To turn the miserable crew adrift! How much better Where once we used to play. 
“Why do you speak of a sentinel ?” to have, in their places, good and kind thoughts of And there, beside the grapo vino swing, 
“You said you were off your guard just now.” others—generous wishes—tender emotions. No need Where mountain flocks repose, 
“Oh!” Lhe brows contracted a little more. to set guard over these. No occasion for bolt, bar, I found this dear soft silken band, 
* Cau you bear plain speaking, Mr. Wilder? We are | and sentinel. Whether they kept in your heart, or Twined round a lonely rose. 
all friends.” weut forth through speech or act, they would be always Oh, mother, 'tis the braid of heir 
* I never was afraid of plain speech, Mrs. Dalton | duing good. Love thiuketh no evil; is not unkind ; Dear little Julia used to wear! 
Say on,” ‘Teplied the young man. 1 noticed that his vauuteth not itself. Do you understand me now, Mr. And farther down tho vale, mother, 
culour heighteucd, and that he bad an uneasy muve- | Wilder? P Where morning zephyrs rise 
* Peruapes it might not be as well,’ said Mrs. Dalton, * Shall 1 go on?” 
observing his chauye of wanncr. “By ull means. As I said before. Better the A * . — 
nd there I found this little do'l, 
* Ob! yes. Say on, i iusist upon your speaking out | wounds of a friend, than the kisses of an enemy. Within Gar Sine rouke sued 
freely. I'm not perfect. No one knows that better I not correct in the inference that your detrac- shi 
than myself. The wounds of a friend are more to be | toa of Mr. Grover sprang from a single dislike, aud Its little ee sid 
derired than the kisses of ap enemy.” was not based om apy facts prejudicial to his cia- Lay on @ violet bed. 
The occasion and the preparation seemed Atting to | racter Within the book, over mother, see, 
Mrs. Dalton, and she did speak freely. I think the “| think him marrow and selfish,” said Wilder. Here are the words, “ Remember me! 
young man was beuetited by what she eaid, aud 1 will “On evidence?” Now I have plucked the rose, mvuther, 
put it on record that it may serve a wider use. ‘Lhere * Yes.” The silken band to save, 
are some to whom it will be as good seed suwu in good “Are you free to give the evidence?” And gathered call the summer flowers, 
ground. “I have seen him do little and meam things; and I Fer little Julia's grave, 
‘You gaid, just now, that you were sorry, but gave } have seen him refuse-to do things generous.” I've plucked the daisy from its mould, 
as the reason, for having spoken harelily of Mr. Luward “ According to your standard,” said. Mrs: Dalton. The lily from its lair; 
Grover, that you were off your guard,” begun Mra * According any liberai standard.” i For such were all the gems, mother. 
Lalton. ha vaguely, my friends Standards}: Dear sister uscd to wear. 
“Yes, That is so. am sorry,” replied Mruj.are relatives’. -gently, ‘mid the sweet perfu 
Wilder. Not always, Airs. Dalton, .There are common with them to her 
* Sorry for what?” standards, by which:alemayrbe judged.” . 
“~. 


Hede close,1. presume,-in hismoney matters?” 

Closet: The. words: don't. express it, said Wilder, EAST INDIAN JUGGLiRS. 
with reviving warmth of:manner.: Hé-is mean— | OnEvof the‘ol@men came forward upon the gravelled 
” and-Rardtrodden avenue, leading with him a woman. 
He made her kneel down, tied her arms behind her, 


‘That I was so for off my guard as to be betrayed: 
into intemperate speech.” 

“Why ?” 

* For several reasons. One is, I have made an: 


evemy, and it’s baud policy to make an enemy evenest Takewgate!” Dalton.spoke, in warning. Off 


adog. You may be assuulied and injured. at almost | your guard gain.” and blimdfolded her eyes. Then bringing a great bag 
auy time.” | “ But I know it, ma‘am! I’ve seen-bim tested.” net made.with open meshes of rope, he put it over the 
** You don’t like Mr. Edward Grover?” So:have:L.” womanyrard laced up the mouth, fastening it with 


knotted intertwining cords in such a way that it 
seemed an impossibility for her to extricate herself 
from it. The man then took a closely woven wicker 
basket narrowed toward the top, lifted the woman in 
the net from the ground, and placed her in it, though 
it was not without the exertion of some force that he 
could crowd her through the narrow mouth. Having 


“ Well, and. how do you read his character ?” asked 
the young man, a little curiously. 

“ As geuerous, almost beyond-example,” Mrs. Dalton 
spoke-in a firm voice, as one who:knew well what she 
was saying. 

“ Then he.is hiding his candle under a bushel; that 
is all I have to say,” answered Wilder. 


* Honestly, I do not.” 

* Did he ever do you any harm ?” 

*ITcan't put my hand on anything; but I've no 
doubt of his having tried.” 

** Why do you think be has sought to injure you ?” 

“Why does a dog bite?” There was a cutting 
sharpness in Wilder's voice. 


* T have kuown him for several years,” replied Mirs. 
Dalton. “ Like the rest of us, he has good and bad 
qualities ; and I think the good predominate. Of one 
thing I am very sure: he has not the dog’e biting 
propensities. In that, my friend, you Lave, through 
prejudice, misjudged bim.” 

Wilder shruzged his shoulders, as one who let 
prejudice overlap evidence. 

**Maybe you're right,” he returned; ‘ but I have 
no fancy for him. Still, for all that, I am sorry for 
ty hasty speech. It was altogether unguarded. Lience- 
forth Iehall put a closer watch upon my lips.” 

“ A guard over the beart would be better, Mr. 
Wilder.” 

The young man opened his eyes. 

“This guurding of the lips is always an imperfect 
thing,” said Mra. Dalton. ‘ it is out of the abundance 
of the heart that the mouth speaketh. If we feel 
uukindly, we shall be sure, in some unguarded moment, 
to speak unkindly—if we think evil, we shall speak 
evil. Lip-sentinels are apt to sleep at their post. 
What then?” 

Mrs. Dalton paused, looking steadily at the young 
man. MHedid not answer; but his brow was knit ina 
perplexed way. ‘The impression of his face said, 
* What does all this mean?” 

‘Did it never occur to you, Mr. Wilder,” resumed 
the lady, “that, in our aitempts to hurt others by 
hard words, we geverally get the worst of it ?” 

“You speak in riddles, my dear madam, or else I 
am especially aull to-day.” Waider’s perplexity of 
Inanner mcreased. 

* You ried to injure Mr. Grover.” 

“That i putttug the Question rather strongly, Mra. 
Daltcu, be ans, 


**Iie may hide it from the world.” returned the 
lady ; “but I could take you to where it shines per- 
petually, giving not only light, but warmth snd 
coiifort. 1 could take you into a sick-room, where a 
pale, wasting invalid is slowly, but surely going down 
toward the river of death. ‘lhe waters already touch 
her feet. I think, if it had not been for Edward 
Grover, these last days of her mortal life would have 
felt the oppression of public charity. She has no 
special claim on Edward; but ebe had been his 
mother’s friend, and all Lis carly memories are, in some 
Way associated with her. You know that his income 
is pmmall, and I knuw that be has been, for over a year, 
engaged to be married, and is only waiting until he 
can feel sure of his ability tosupporta wife. But for 
the cost of this good work to which I have referred, 
he would feel himself able to marry. While it is con- 
tinued, and his income remains as it is now, he and the 
sweet girl, who loves him all the belter for his good 
deeds, must be content to wait.” 

‘Is this eo?” exclaimed Mr. Wilder, with consider- 
able warinth of manner. 

“It is just as I have eaid. And now, my friend, do 
you know anything in his life, secret or before the 
world, that can be set against this to justify your asser- 
tion that he is mean, sordid, and miserly ?” 

“| take it all back, Mrs. Dalton. I spoke without 
due consideration. My prejudices carried me away into 
tuisjudgment. I must be more guarded in future.” 

‘““Not more guarded, but more charitable, Mr. 
Wilder, Remember, that itis from the abundance of 
tle heart tbat the mouth speaketh. If the heart is all 
riglt, there is little danzer of the lips erring.” 


‘i etaud reproved,” said the young man. “ Andif 


Zo cu reparation for any hurt have done Mr. 


succeeded in getting her into the basket, in which, 
from its small size, she was necessarily in a most 
cramped position, he put the cover upon it, and threw 
over it a wide strip of cloth, hiding it completely. In 
a moment, placing his hand under the cloth, he drew 
out the net quite untied and disentangled. He then 
took a long, straight, sharp sword, muttered some 
words to himself while he sprinkled the dust upon the 
cloth, and put some upon his forehead, then pulled off 
and put aside the covering, and plunged the sword 
suddenly into the basket. Prepared as we were, in 
some degree for this, and knowing that it was only a 
deception, it was yet impossible to see it without a 
cold creeping of horror. The quiet and energy with 
which he repeated hig strokes, driving the eword 
through and through the basket, while the other 
jugglers looked on, apparently as much interested as 
ourselves, were very dramatic and effective. Stopping 
after he had riddied the basket, he again scattered 
dust upon its top, lifted the lid, took up the basket 
from the ground, showed it to us empty, and threw it 
away. At the same moment we saw the woman ap- 
proaching us from a clump of trees at the distance of 
at least fifty or sixty feet. Throughout the whole of 
this inexplicable feat, the old man and woman were 
quite removed from the rest of their party. The 
basket stood by itself on the hard earth, and so much 
beneatb the verandah on which we were sitting, that 
we could easily see all around it. By what trick our 
watchful eyes were closed, or by what means the 
woman invisibly escaped, was an entire mystery, and 
remains unsolved. The feat is not a very uncommon 
one, but uo one who has seen it ever gave me a clue 
to the manner in which it was performed.— Zyavels in 
he kast. 


| 
| | 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES. 


DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

Domestic happiness has intrinsic worth; it may be 
experienced in poverty ; it isinternal ; above the con- 
trol of circumstance. Such happiness is a fiower of 
paradise that has been suffered to stray beyond its 
walls; and though with us it does not bloom in 
original perfection, yet its blossoms, as we may gather 
them, are too lovely to leave us in doubt whether it is 
worth our culture. Of all earthly goods this is heaven’s 
best gift to us. Whilst there is no other kind of joy 
that can compensate for ite absence, it may alike gild 
the mud walls of the cabin, or shed vitality and warmth 
over the cold state of the palace. There is no condi- 
tion of life to which it may not add untold price, 
Monarchs there have been who have heard the exult- 
ing shout of victory, have joined it fora moment, then 
inwardly sighed; rebellious sons were a thorn in the 
heart whose rankling prick was felt to kill all joy. 
Merchants may have ainassed their millions; their 
names may have been honoured in various parts of the 
globe ; but in a moment, when success and security 
have attended some favourite scheme of hazardous 
enterprise, in all the bitterncss of anguish the soul has 
whispered, ‘* This is but mockery to him who would 
ask it to atone for the absence of domestic love.” 
Pocts have lived whose brows have been wreathed by 
a fascinated nation, but whose spirits have loathed the 
laurels, for thorns grew athome. But never monarch, 
merchant, nor poet, found domestic bliss a joy too 
much. He who has once possessed it would not barter 
it jor all on earth besides. And, ladies! how much 
depends on you for the creation and maintenance of 
this pear] of priceless worth— domestic happiness !” 


ADVICE TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 

IF our ancestors inade domestic occupations too exclu- 
sively the aii of female education, it may be truly said 
that the present generation has fallen as unwisely into 
the contrary extreme. Is it, indeed, a very common, 
but a very erroneous supposition, that attention to 
culinary affairs is unnecessary in @ gentlewoman,; yet 
there can be no question that elegance, comfort, social 
enjoyment, aud, it may be added, health, materially 
depend upon attention to the table; and the prudent 
management of her family ought to be considered an 
important object amongst the duties of every lady when 
she marries, 

There are comparatively few persons among the 
middle classes of society who can afford to keep pro- 
fessed cooks, their wages beiug too high, and their 
methods too extravagant. In such cases a plain cook 
is alune attainable, who knows little beyond the com- 
monest Operations of the kitchen, The mistress ought 
therefore to make herself so far acquainted with cookery 
as to be competent to give proper directions for dress- 
ing a diuuer, and having it properly served up. 

Perhaps there are few points on which the respecta- 
bility of a man is more immediately felt, than the style 
of dinner to which he may accidcatally bring home a 
visitor If the dishes be well served, with the proper 
accompaniments, the table-linen clean, the sideboard 
neatly arranged, and al] that is uccessary be at hand, 
the comfort of both husband and friend will be in- 
creased by the usual domestic arrangements not having 
been interfered with. 

Lence the direction of a table is no inconsiderable 
branch of a lady’s duties, as it involves judgment in 
expenditure, respectability of appearance, and the 
comfort of her husband as well as thuse who partake 
of their hospitality. Inattention to it is always inex- 
cusable, and should be avoided for the lady's own sake, 
as it occasions a disagreeable degree of bustle and 
evident annoyance to herself, which is never observable 
in a well regulated establishment. 

It is not the multiplicity of dishes, but the choice, 
the dressing, and the ucut look of the whole, which 
give an uir of rcfincment to a table. There should 
always be more than the necessary quantity of plate, or 
plated ware, and glass, to afford a certain appearance 
of elegance ; and these, with a clcan cloth and neatly 
dressed parlour-inaid, wil! show that the habits of the 
family are those of gentility. For a small party, ora 
téle-a-téte, a dumb waiter is a convenient contrivance, 
as it partly eaves the attenda:ce of servants. The 
cructs should be looked to and {Jed every dayan hour 
befcre dinner; and much trouble and irregularity are 
saved, when there is company, if scrvants are accus- 
tomed tu prepare the table aud sideboard in similar 
order every day. Too many or too few dishes are ex- 
tremes not uncommon: the former encumbering the 
dinner with a superfluity which partakes of vulgarity, 
whilst the latter bas the appearance of poverty or 
penuriousness. 

In all situations of life the entertainment should be 
LO less suited to the station than to the fortune of the 
entertainer, as well as to the number of those invited. 
If the arrangements of the table be properly studied, 
& Cegree of elegance attainable under ail circum- 


stances, however economical ; and the plaineat fare, if 
carefully dressed, may be made to furnish dishes which 
every one will eat with relish. 

In many books which treat of cookery, various bills 
of fare are given, which are never exactly followed. 
The mistresa of the house should select those dishes 
which are most in season. For a small party a single 
light in the centre is sufficient ; but for a large number 
the room should be well lighted. 

The mistress of a family should never forget that the 
welfare and good management of the house depend on 
the eye of the superior; and, consequently, that no- 
thing is too trifling for her notice, whereby waste may 
be avoided or order maintained. If she has never been 
accustomed, while single, to think of family manage- 
ment, let her not upon that account fear that she 
cannot attain it ; she may consult others who are more 
experienced, and acquaint herself with the necessary 
quantities, quality, and prices of the several articles of 
expenditure in a family, in proportion to the number 
it consists of. The chief duties of life are within the 
reach of humble abilities, and she whose aim is to 
fulfil them, will rarely ever fail to acquit herself well. 
United with, and perhaps crowning all, the virtues of 
the female character, is that well-directed ductility of 
mind which occasionally bends its attention to the 
smaller objects of life, knowing them to be often scarcely 
less essential than the greater. 


MRS. SURLY ON TIGHT LACING. 


I'cu tell you what it is, my friends, tight-lacing is the 
same sort of thing as Dutch gardening. Have youa 
yew-tree such as Nature made it—graceful, if rather 
heavy, nicely proportioned, beautiful, as everything 
natural is; but it doesn’t suit your gardener of Dutch 
William's days? Beautiful! be has his own idea of 
what beauty is. Nature—pooh! 
shears and goes to work on the unfortunate tree; he 
clips here and clips there, and shapes it intoa pyramid, 
or a peacock, and then etands afar off, contemplating 
his work in silent ecstasy. But what has he done? 
Ruined the tree, of course; produced a hideous nothing, 
not a tree, or a peacock; something that won't har- 
monize with anything in Nature; something with 
which all the beautiful shapes of Nature’s foliage 
around it will not and cannot harmonize. If you had 
asked a thorough Dutch gardener which was the-most 
beautiful, a spreading umbrageous tree, just as Nature 
has left it; or one of those clipped, cropped monstro- 
sities, can you doubt to which he would have given 
the palm? The natural tree would be rugged, un- 
couth; not what his production would be, the perfec- 
tion of symmetry. ~ 

It is juat the same with the girl's waists. Nature 
has done one thing, and we are not satisfied with it; 
we must get out of Nature's leading strings, it would 
seem. We must have a beauty of our own, like the 
Dutch gardeners! It’s no use talking to people about 
Nature; they either knock you down with Fashion, or 
else tell you Nature is wrong and Mantua-making 
right. If somebody had started an idea that there was 
a finger too many on our hands, there are plenty of 
fashionable fools who would send for the chopper and 
rectify Nature's exuberance! It’s no use saying that 
Nature knows better than we do, and that if mankind 
necded anything like corsets they would have been 
born with them. As to the matter of beauty, I don’t 
care what is said about statues being ugly or clumsy 
when they are dressed. They are beautiful as they 
are; and the fact that the dress makes them ugly, if it 
is a fact, only proves that our theory of dress is wrong. 
But, dear me! just set side by side the Greek Slave 
with a dress over her natural waist, and a dressmaker's 
dummy (one of those out of the shops, say), with a 
waist druwo in like a lawyer's blac bag when ticd 
tight round the middle, crinoline below forming one 
triangle, the apex of which is at the waist, the bodice 
above forming another triangle, with its base upwards 
at the shoulders. Which is the best? Fashion will 
tell you the duminy. All the lines which Nature drew 
are distorted; all her proportions set wrong, and yet 
that is beauty. Nature never intended that the body 
should be cut into two by staylaces; and she revenges 
it, of course, by ruby noses. Perhaps they are 
beautiful? But supposing that a statue, beautiful as 
it is, looks hideous when dressed ; supposing that dress 
isa mistake, and that to be beautiful we must wear 
flesh-coloured tights, or else lace our stays like grim 
death; which is best—to attain to that ideal beauty 
and lead a life of misery and doctor's bills; or look a 
little clumsy and be as hearty as a milkmaid? 

Is it possible that when Nature has given a space of 
twenty-two inches, say, for certain important functions 
necessary to life to be performed in, that everything 
will go on as well when you squeeze the space down to 
twelve inches? Pooh! Nature hasn't got sufficient 
elbow-room, I tell yout Now, we have been pretty 
eensible of late years in the matter of drese (barring 
excessive crinoline); but don't let as make fools of 
ourselves again, Wherever you go you sce iresh, 
charming young creatures with the natural bloom of 
» eatth on their faces, I should think never since the 


So he takes his. 


primitive ages of the world, were there so many healthy 
and beautiful girls. 

Well, what is the reason of this? I believe, because 
_they don’t lace in so tight as they used todo. But 
only begin the abominable tight-lacing again, and you 
will soon see cheeks like chalk, obliged to be rouged 
in the middle; noses like plums, obliged to be coated 
with pearl powder; you will have wheezy, panting, 
die-away creatures, painful to look at. Exercise and 
fresh air can’t be taken in sufficient quantities, because 
the corsets forbid exertion; the want of fresh air and 
exercise will soon tell on the pinched-up damsels—it 
would even upon a Hercules; they will pant and 
wheeze and faint throught life. instead of freely in- 
baling the fresh air and tasting a pleasure in the mere 
sensation of living. Well, it’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good—the doctors will flourish, that’s certain! 


DIARIES. 
BY ELLEN HARCOURT. 

Ufavrnc for many years kept a diary, and having found 
it useful in more ways than one, I am induced to re- 
commend the practice to those who have never tried it. 
Its use as a remembrancer is obvious. A good memory 
is not everybody's property; but a diary, which is 
often an efficient substitute, is within the reach of all, 
and if regularly writtem: up each evening or morning 
demands but little time or trouble. The entry ina 
diary is authoritative;where a mere recollection might 
be disputed; and I believe it is often admitted as 
evidence in law, as we read of cases in which an appeal 
is made to its pagesey When some years have passed, 
with the changes that ‘time never fails to bring, there 
is a peculiar pleasore:in looking over the leaves of an 
old diary, recalltmg:ecenes and incidents which had 
nearly passed from the memory, but which spring 
again into being as we glance over the record. How- 
ever slender the outline, it serves to recall the events, 
and memory finds then little difficulty in filling up the 
sketch. It may de, indeed, that there is something sad 
in many of these resuseitations ; but it is undoubtedly 
true that there is a pleasure in sadness where the cause 
is remote, wliere the-degree is slight, and where it can 
be dismissed from the mind if desired. 

but, besides being a record of events useful for re- 
ference and interesting to look back upon, I have often 
thought that one benefit of keeping a diary is the 
influence it exercises over one’s daily doings, If it 
faithfully records, as it ‘should, whatever we do, it is 
sometimes a salutary ¢heck upon our actions to re- 
meraber that they mast be cet down that evening in 
black and white ; and:the sense of waste of time is 
rarely stronger thaw-when, pen in hand, we can recall 
nothing worthy of record among the occupations of the 
day. There is a feeling-akin to that of the emperor of 
old, when he exclaimed have lost a day.” It 
impresses one with the want of results when the doings 
of many hours will not fill a few lines, while it is u 
real source of satisfaction when we note the successful 
accomplishment of some useful object, or some worthy 
project pushed on nearer to its end. 


WIDOWS. 


ALAS for the widows, if it were always true that “the 
boy is the father of: the man.” They might well fold 
their hands in utter despair, if their sons in their man- 
hood were to be such as they are in their youth. 

It is in the growing family of the widow that natura! 
character is fairly and fully developed. No wholesome 
restraint suppresses the peculiarities, and rounds off 
the harsh, jagged outlines of unformed boyhood. Con- 
ceit runs riot. With no wise, stern father, command- 
ing respect as well by what he is, as by his position, 
the young sprig of manhood so plumes himself 
upon his sex that he often fairly convinces his mother of 
his superiority, and bends her will to his. If he bea 
bully by nature, he actually terrifies her by his awful 
threats of what he willdo in his wrath; and as for the 
younger children, they live in a state of craven sub- 
jection. He studies, or does not study, as suits his 
whim, and isin all respects the exponent and exem- 
plification of his favourite theories. Who but a mother 
could love on, through this time of tormenting absur- 
dities? Who but a mother could have patience with 
the poor, shapeless, ignorant cub who thinks he under- 
stands all mysteries ? 

Is this boy the father of the man he isto be! No! 
no! no! we say. Le is simply the boy without a 
father—with no prompt, compelling arm of the law 
to make him appcar better than he is, and be decent 
outwardly for the comfort of socicty. Like the rough 
crag by the river, he seems to jut out his harsh sides, 
but to vex and fret the stream that flows at his base, 
Yet that silent stream will glide perseveringly on till 
his roughnegs is worn away, and she Icaves for ali time 
the record of her power on the sterp, strong stuff of 
which he is made. 

Be patient, widowed mother! Be loving, be firm, 
yet gentle; bechecrful, yet dignified! be true to yours 
celf, and you shall surely have your dey of triumph. 
Your boy is really po worse than cthers of his age 
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He is but like the sapling released from the firm hold 
which forced it from its natural position; now it 
swings wildly upward and seems to quiver in defiance. 
That same wayward bough will yet fill its fair place in 
the perfect tree, and yield its share of golden fruit. 
Your ceaseless prayers, your self-denying labours, will 
not be in vain. 

Boys want the strength of a man’s hand to let them 
know that they have a physical superior to subdue 
their lower nature, if needs be. They want the power 
of @ man’s eye to tell them of a will stronger than 
theirs, a will guided by reason and justice, and un- 
flinching reverence for right. There is in the boy’s 
heart a rebellion against the government of a woman. 
He knows that kind of dominion must have its end. 
ile is the young lion, guarded and ruled for the time 
by the child, but he knows and feels that he ig a lion still, 
and will some day prove his royal birth. 

Your little boy may rebel against you, good mother ; 
but let him ounce grow go as to look you eye to eye 
on a level, and some of the fierceness will have gone 
out of him. As his broad shoulders rise higher and 
higher, he, in a manner, bears you upward upon them, 
till he raises you at last to the sacred position of some 
statued goddess of old. 
Your words become to him 
the sayings of an oracle; 
your pure counsel is reck- 
oned just next to inspira- 
tion; your prayers are his 
talisman and your praise 
his most coveted reward. 

Who have been the great 
men, the wise, the good of 
earth ? Widows’ sons! 
They who have had to 
struggle and force their way 
upward. They who have 
early lent an arm to sustain 
a bowed and weeping 
mother, and grown manly, 
through the only wish to be 
a man for her sake. 

Show me the roll of fame, 
gilded with names written 
in glowing letters, and I 
will bid you read there the 
record of what widows’ 
suns have been, and yet may 
be. 

We have spoken only of 
widows’ sons, yet her 
daughters must not be 
forgotten. Who has not 
loved the sister, daughter, 
ready to stand, in loving 
innocence, 'twixt her dear 
mother and the unkindly 
world? How she shares 
her mother’s griefe, and 
grows womanly before her 
time by her knowledge of 
care and sorrow! How 
true, and unselfish, and 
beautiful is her affection. 

Widows’ daughters ! 
Parest, loveliest of their 
sex, bearing the yoke in 
their youth, to find all 
burdens light as they go on 
in life's pathway! How we 
love to see such a dear girl 
taken proudly to an honest 
man’s home! How we 
enjoy her pretty wonder at 
being so guarded, and de- 
fended, and made precious! 
How strange it seems to her 
to be cared for, and shielded, and watched over! Ah! 
It is pure joy to a widowed mother to see her devoted 
daughter prized as she so richly deserves. She lives 
over her own wedded life in the joy of that daughter, 
and finds new cheerfulness in the new home of her 
child. 

For the widow's old age there is a fount of gladness, 
a fresh spring of pleasure. Her sorrow fairly dies out 
as her grand-children eit on her knees. Their smiles 
find a full reflection in her fond face. She has done 
with care and responsibility, and discipline, and train- 
ing. Father and mother may rebuke and command, 
and exile offenders; but grandmother's arms are ever 
open to receive the little ones. She may wipe away 
their tears, without too strictly inquiring their cause, 
ehe may whisper comfort without compromising any- 
body’s dignity. 

Beautiful indeed is that pure, free relation, which 
links life in its freshness with life in its decline. The 
evening and the morning meet together, the sunset 
shadows are tinted with the rosy hues of dawn. The 
aged widow, in the midst of her children’s children, 
owns her hoary head crowned with blessings, and 
her robes of mourning changed to ‘ garments of 
praise.” 


THE WORK-TABLE 


TWO HANDKERCHIEF BORDERS. 
Tne French ladies carry their ideas of consistency so 
far in all things relating to dress, as to consider that 
the handkerchief should correspond in style with the 
toilette which it is to accompany. A richly em- 
broidered article of this kind would not be suitable for 
@ morning costume, neither would a simple one be 
taken for full-dress parties. Having often given rich 
designs for the evening handkerchief, we now, in com- 
pliance with this Parisian rule, insert two of that 
simple character, which will be found suitable for all 
ordinary occasions. The material of the handkerchief 
must of course be a clear French cambric. The design, 
formed by separate sprigs, which appears in our illus- 
tration, has its spots worked in satin-stitch, with in- 
grain scarlet embroidery cotton, each spot being en- 
circled with a sewn-over line in white, the leaves and 
stalks being also in white, and the scallop in the scarlet. 
The second design has a running serpentine line, the 
edge of which on each side is sewn over with the 
scarlet embroidery cotton, between which is worked a 
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line of French hem-stitch in white. The spots are 
solid and in white, being surrounded with a sewn-over 
line in the scarlet. The leaves and scallop are in 
white. These two patterns, though so simple in cha- 
racter, have a very pretty effect when worked. 


A TRUE woman will be a true friend; and those 
are the best and truest friendships that have been born 
in adversity and nurtured by trial. 


BRING your graces to the touchstone to try their 
truth, rather than to the balance to weigh their mea- 
eure. 


IMPROVEMENT IN STARCHING.—Take two ounces of 
white gum Arabic powder, put it into a pitcher, and 
pour on it a pint or more boiling water (according to 
the degree of strength required), and then having 
covered it let it stand all night. The next day pour it 
carefully from the dregs into a clean bottle, cork it and 
keep it for use. A tablespoonful of this gum-water 
stirred into a pint of starch that has been made in the 
usual manner will give lawns (either white, black, or 
printed) a look of newness when nothing else can re- 
store them after washing. It is also good, much dilated, 
for thin white muslin and bobbinet. 


SERVANTS. 
BY AUGUSTA WORTHEN. 

WnheEy, in the process of making morning calls, several 
ladies, not intimately known to each other, chance to 
meet at the house of a mutual friend, it sometimes 
happens that there is not a ready and easy flow of 
conversation. There may be in each lady's mind some 
subject in which she is herself interested; but not feel- 
ing quite sure of the sympathy of the others, she 
hesitates about mentioning it, and eo after the first 
ordinary greetings are over, an awkward, uncom- 
fortable constraint reste upon all. In this emer- 
gency, what do you suppose the hostess sometimes 
does. Knowing well, that in doing it, she is sure 
to interest the majority, if not the whole of her guests, 
she proceeds to introduce the subject of her servants 
for their entertainment. 

All the ladies become animated in a moment. Even 
the dullest have something to eay. Indeed, I have 
sometimes thought that the last mentioned are the 
very persons who, on these occasions, seem the most 
deeply interested. Such as in ordinary conversation 
are not specially gifted; who having but a small stock 
of ideas on hand are not io 
haste to dispose of them. 
or even to exchange them 
for others of a newer pat- 
tern; such, I say, are the 
very persons who, under 
the stimulus of this excite- 
ment, will soonest lay aside 
all reserve, and become 
fluent talkers. Nor are they 
satisfied with being par- 
takers merely of the. 
general amusement; they 
must be promoters also. 
For if the servant who is 
first introduced becomes 
exhausted, so that no more 
entertainment can be go: 
out of her, and they are 
obliged to let her rest, an- 
other and then another 
lady will summon hither 
her own, and so the diver- 
sion goes on. Very seldom 
are the poor creatures dis- 
missed till it is time for the 
mistresses to utter their 


parting compliments to 
each other. 
What seems very re- 


markable is, that although 
the ladies eo seldom find 
anything to commend, 
they never seem to grow 
weary of criticizing a ser- 
vant. They turn her round 
and round, and look at her 
in all sorts of cross lights. 
so that if there be spot or 
blemish in her, they never 
fail to discern it, and give 
each other the benefit of 
their discoveries. Thus the 
joy of one becomes the joy of 
all. But, ladies, if you feel 
that, without this stimalus. 
morning calls would be 
fiat, tame affairs, if you 
cannot possibly forego tho 
privilege of gossiping 
about your servants, if you 
will thus make them serve 
a double purpose, ought 
you not, in common 
honesty, to give them double pay. 

Perhaps some lady may seek to justify herself by 
saying that since the eervant is kept in ignorance 
of the severe criticism her actions undergo, her sensi- 
bilities are not wounded, and so no harm is done. 
There is always harm in evil speaking. Even if it be 


} not the result of ‘* malice aforethought,” it seldom fails 


to produce in the speaker a feeling of increased hos- 
tility toward the object of her uncharitable strictures ; 
and this feeling will certainly show itself in her inter- 
course with her. 

Some ladies—either because they fear they shall not 
sleep well unless they have done a little mischief, or 
because they are determined their husbands shall 
know the full extent of their trials—are wont to re- 
hearse at the dinner or tea table the story of some 
servant's misdoings through the day. On such occa- 
sions, I have sometimes watched the husband; and 
his conscience tells him he owes a debt of gratitude 
and sympathy to the particular servant who during so 
many hours of the day has stood between himself and 
her irritability. But he seldom ventures upon any 
attempt at palliation of the conduct of the special 
offender. He has tried that experiment a few times, 
and found it unsafe. Yet he is, in truth, tired of 
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hese ever recurring complaints; and he longs for 
peace in his household. 

I wonder if any lady expects to raise herself in the 
estimation of her husband by constantly impressing 
apon him the fact of her inability to govern her 
household; for certainly these complaints amount to a 
confession of incompetency. Ladies,if you have failed 
to make your households what you wish, do not spoil 
your credit by going about to proclaim your defeats. 
Your task may be difficult; you may havea tough 
subject to work upon; your material may be intrin- 
sically originally poor, or it may have been made poor 
by mismanagement ; but see first that no part of the 
difficulty is owing to your want of self-control. Re- 
member that servants, equally with yourself, are 
objects of heaven's protecting love and care; that in 
\ealing with them, as well as your rich neighbour, 
joa must obey the precept, ‘All things whatsover ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even g80 to 
them.” 


THE CONSISTENCY OF TRUTH. 

TRUTH is consistent. It never contradicts itself. It 
is always in consonance with the reality and fitness of 
things. Although truth is 
everywhere and in every- 
thing, yet it always agrees 
with itself and the laws 
which govern the universe. 
All its parts, whether in 
mathematics, mechanism, 
ecience, government, mo- 
rals, or religion, are har- 
moniously adjusted the one 
to the other, and hang to- 
gether in order, beauty, 
and symmetry. Error is 
crooked and deformed, be- 
cause self - contradictory ; 
but truth is majestic and 
peerless, because self-agree- 
ing. 

Truth could not be it- 
self, if it were not always 
of a piece. Its self-con- 
sistency is its charm and 
crown. The least vari- 
snce with itself in any of 
its parts would untruth 
it. We could as soon look 
for darkness from light, 
heat from cold, music from 
discord, or happiness from 
guilt, as to see truth self- 
opposed or inharmonious. 
Lord Shaftesbury justly 
observes: ‘The most na- 
tural beauty in the world 
ig moral truth. For all 
beauty is truth. True fea- 
turea make the beauty of 
the face; and true pro- 
portions the beauty of 
architecture ; as true mea- 
sures that of harmony and 
music.” 

Beauty is always the cre- 
ation of truth. What is 
not true as an ideal possi- 
bility oran objective reality 
cannot be beautiful. The 
rose is beautiful because of 
the nice adaptation of its 
several parts and colours 
to our sense of the beauti- 
ful. Any given piece o? 
mechanism,combining with 
jus artistic designs grace 
of proportion and elegance of finish, is so for the same 
reason. The creations of art are only beautiful in the 
same proportion that they embody a just conception 
of the natural and the real. Only so far as they “hold 
the mirror up to nature,” so that nature can look in 
aud see herself, can they inspire the emotion of the 


beautiful. 


“Truth is a vision of delight 
To bless us given; 
Beauty embodied to our sight, 
A type of heaven!” 


Trath is the perfection of beauty. It is beauty itself. 
Who can paint it? or who can throw its true propor- 
tions and colours on the canvas? No human limner 
can do it jusiice. Like the effort ‘“ to gild refined gold, 
to paint the lily, or to add another hue to the rain- 
bow,” ‘twere ‘wasteful and ridiculous excess,” to 
attemptit. Itis simply beyond description. In the 
language of a gifted poet-— 

“Tt is notin the power 
Of painting or of sculpture to express 
Aught so divine as the fair formof Tror#! 
The creature of their art may catch the eye, 
Bat her sweet nature captivates the soul.” 


The whole secret of the beauty of truth, wherever 
or in whatever manifested, consists in its harmonious 
self-agreement — its accordance with the eternal 
nature and reason of things! Always true to itself 
and its sublime mission among men, it is an evangel in 
the world to assimilate it to itself and enrobe it in the 
light, purity, and beauty of heaven. 


x WHAT IS A “ LADY?” 
I witt tell you negatively. She never overdresses. 
She attires herself with regard to the weather and the 
occasion, and at no hour of the day, whatever may be 
her occupation, is untidy. She is civil and obliging to 
all persons in public, whom chance throws in her way, 
without distinction of garb or class, and is reasonable 
and humane with her servants. She never, under 
shelter of her sex, is conversationally overbearing to- 
wards the other. She never omits, by a smile or by 
words, to gracefully acknowledge slight favours they 
render her. She never encourages matrimonial offers 
which she has no idea of accepting. She makes a dis- 
tinction in her recognition of gentlemen, between those 
who at heart respect the sex, and those who only make 
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& pretence of doing so. She never betrays, from a 
mean vanity, the honourable love she eannot recipro- 
cate. She never talks or laughs loudly in public, or 
has the bad taste and bad manners to disturb her 
neighbours this way at a concert or opera. She is re- 
verential at church, or, at least, respects the feelings of 
those around her, who desire to be so. She knows 
when to be silent—when to speak—and how. Ina 
word, she has tact—I repeat it, tact—withows which 
the most beautiful woman is but a tasteless fruit, a 
songless bird, a scentless ower; or in other words a 
blundering numbskull !— Mrs. Aferton, 


x THE RULING Passton.—The fondness of women for 
finery and personal adornment is well illustrated in 
the following paragraph, cut from an account of a 
visit to a jail. The writer says of one woman, a 
murderess:—‘‘She had her cheeks highly coloured 
with something which looked like rouge. The keepers 
don’t know where she gets it, or what it is—whether 
the juice of flowers, or some other colouring ma- 
terial. In the silence of solitude of a prison cell with 
none to see or admire her, this female still bedizened 
herself with the best material at bhand.”"—American 


Paper, 


THE TOILETTE, AND LADIES’ GUIDE. 


To Fix Crayon Drawincs.—This is extremely 
difficult, because they wil! not bear washing with a brush. 
The only method is the previous preparation of the 
paper, by washing it with a strong solution of isinglass. 
When quite dry, the surface is in a good state for 
making the drawing, after which it should be inverted 
and held oversteam. The steam melts the size, whicls 
absorbs the charcoal or crayon, and when it has again 
become dry, the drawing is fixed. This process may 
he repeated several times during the progress of a 
drawing, the effect being increased each time. 

ARTIFICIAL RED CORAL BRANCHES FOR THE 
EMBELLISHMENT OF GRoTTOES.—Take clear resin, 
dissolve it in a brass-pan, to every ounce of which add 
two drachms of the finest vermillion; when stirred 
well together, choose the twigs and branches, peeled 
and dried; then take a pencil and paint the branches 
all over whilst the composition is warm ; afterwards 
shape them in imitation of natural coral. This done, 
hold the branches over a gentle coal-fire till all is 
smooth and even, asif polished. In the same manner 
white coral may be preparcd with white lead, and 
black coral with lamp-black. 
A grotto may be built, witb 
little expense, of glass, cin- 
ders, pebbles, pieces of large 
flint, shells, moss, stones, 
counterfeit coral, pieces of 
chalk, &c., all bound or ce- 
mented together with the 
above described cement. 


To Wash CHINTz. — 
Take two pounds of rice, 
boil it in two gallons of 
water till soft ; then pour 
the whole into a tub, let it 
stand till about the warmth 
in general used for coloured 
linens ; then put the chintz 
in, and uze the rice instead 
of soap: wash it in this, 
till the dirt appears to be 
out, then boil the same 
quantity as above, but strain 
the rice from the water, aud 
mix it in warm clear water 
Wash in this till quiteclean, 
afterwards rinse it in the 
water which the rice has 
been boiled in, and this will 
answer the end of starch. 
and no dew will affect it. 
If a gown, it must be taken 
to pieces, and when dried, 
be careful to hang it as 
smooth as possible; after 
it is dry, rub it with a sleek 
stone, but use no iron. 

CREAM OF RosES.—Put 
over a gentle fire, in a well- 
glazed pipkin, one pound of 
oil of sweet almonds; one 
ounce of spermaceti; and 
One ounce of white wax; 
when melted, add carefully 
one pint of rose - water. 
Keep beating the compound 
till it becomes like poma- 
tum, and then add two 
drachms of Malta rose- 
essence. Pour it into pote 
for use. 

FLANNELS.—Al! flannels 
should be soaked before 
they are made up; first in 
cold, then in hot water, in order to shrink them. 
Welsh flannel is the softest, and should be preferred, if 
it be to be worn next the skin; but Lancashire flanne! 
looks finer, last longer, and should, therefore, be se- 
lected when the above is not its destination. Flannel 
under garments should be frequently changed, because 
they imbibe perspiration, which is liable to be absorbed 
again into the system,and this is injurious. All flannel 
vestments that are made full should be gathered, not 
plaited ; because, in the latter case, they become thick 
and matted by washing; and in the event of their 
being turned from top to bottom in order to alter the 
wear, the part that had been plaited will be found to be 
drawn and injured that two or three inches of it must 
be cut off. 

MaGENTA DyeE.—This beautiful dye for bonnet-rib- 
bons, small handkerchiefs, &c., may be used in the foi- 
lowing manner :—The ribbon must be white and per- 
fectly clean, and must, previously to making use of the 
dye, be washed in strong soap and water, and after- 
wards rinsed in plain hot water. Then take a quart of 
nearly boiling water, pour into it a few drops of the 
Magenta dye, stir it well during the time of dyeing. This 
will produce a most beautiful colour. The Magenta 
dye may be obtained of any respectable chemist. 
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HOUSENOLD RECEIPTS. 
GENERAL AND DOMESTIC. 


pound butter, half pound flour, 
three-quarters pound sugar, and two eggs; beat well 
together, and drop upon tins with a teaspoon. A few 
chopped almonds is a vast improvement. 

Nice Sopa Cakr.—One pound flour, qnarter pound 
ground rice, half pound currants, half pound butter, 
half pound suvar, quarter pound candied peel, and a | 
teaspoonful carbonate of soda, Mix with half a pint 
of cold milk aud two eggs. Bake two hours. 


Harp Soar.—Four gallons of water, six pounds of 
washing soda, six pounds of clean fat, three and one- 
half pounds of stone lime. Put the lime and soda in 
the water, and boil until the soda is dissolved; then 
pour it into a tub, and Ict it settle, then pour off 
the water gently, with as little line as possible; then 
add the fat, and boil it until done. Take a little out 


in a snucer, and if no water remains under when cold, 
itis done. Pour it in deep pans, or a tub, and when 
cold cut in bars. 

WarerR Cakis.—T vo egzs beaten very lightly, one | 
pint of cold water, one teaspoontul of ealt, dour to | 
make it as thick as fritters, bake half an hour in a 
hot oven; eat with butter; bake in little tins filled 
fuil. 

Composition CAkeE,.—Six eggs, three cups of sugar, 
two cups of butter, one of milk, one glass of brandy 
or Wine, one nutmeg, one pound of raisins, six cups 
of tlouur, oue teaspoonful of soda; beat whites sepa- 
rately. 

Cream Pancakes.-—Take the yolks of two eggs, mix 
them with half a pint of good cream, two ounces of 
sugar; rub your pau with lard, and fry them as thin 
as possible, grute sugar over them, and eerve them up 
hot. 

Kentisn Fritrers.—Beat up the whites of three 
eges aud the yolks of six, with half a pound of flour, a 
cupful of milk, and a large teaspoonful of yeast; put 
the mixture into 4 jug, cover it, and ect it by the fire 
till the next diy, then add to the batter two large 
gpples, fiuely chopped, and fry the fritters as usual. 


A PrLain Cake.—Flour, three-quarters of a pound; 
eugar, the same quantity ; butter, four ounces; one egg, 
and two tablespooufuls of milk. Mix all tugether and 
bake. 

Rick BLancMance.—Take one pint of new milk, 
add to it two eggs well beaten, four spoonfuls of 
ground rice, two spoonfuls of brandy; grate a little 
nutmeg, swecten it to your taste, boil it; when near 
cold put it into your mould; when quite cold, turn it 
out, mix a little sugar, cream, and nutmeg, and put 
round it in the di-h, garnish with red currant jelly. 


SavucE FOR GAME OR PoOULTRY.—Put into a stew- 
pan and set on a slow fire a quarter of a pint of white 
wine, a tablespoonful of vinegar, three tablespoonfuls 
of olive oil, a bunch sweet herbs and spice to taste. 
Add to the whole some good gravy, and serve hot. 


ButTtrer.—Flour the butter, and put it 
into a eaucepan with a little milk, stirring it carefully 
one way till it boils. Salt and pepper to taste. Another 
way is, make it with butter, four, and a little water, 
with salt and pepper. 

On1on Saucr.—Boil the onfons until tender, chang- 
ing the water occasiupally to render them more mild. 
Strain, and mash the onions in a bowl, adding butter 
and salt. Warm up again, and mix the whole tho- 
roughly. 

Ecc Savce.—Boil the eggs very hard: when taken 
up, throw them into cold water; take off the shells, 
and chop the eges rather fine; have ready your melted 
butter, into which throw them; heat it well, and 
serve. 

Sricep Brrr.—This is an excellent dish for either 
luncheon or breakfast, and is generally eaten cold. It 
can be made from either the round, brisket, or rump 
of beef, but ribs are the most tender eating, Procure, 
therefore, from eight to ten pounds of the ribs of beef 
—those which have a good amount of fat on them are 
the best —remove the bone, rab the meat well with 
one ounce of saltpetre pounded very finely, and three 
hours after this has been applied, rub on one-half 
pound of moist sugar, let the meat lay in this for two 
days, then take one ounce of ground pepper, one-half 


ounce of pounded mace, a few cloves likewise well 
pounded, and a teaspoonful of cayenne pepper. Mix 
all these ingredients well, and rub them well into the 


beef, particulurly into the holes, adding occasionally a 
little salt. Roll up the meat as a round, and bind it 
with a strong fillet. Chop some shred suet very fiuely, 
aud cover the beef with it, and bake it in a mocerately 
heated oven from five to six hours, Whilst baking it 
may be placed either upon a meat tin, orin an earthen 
jar as nearly of its size as possible. In both cases there 
should be a cupful of gravy or water under the meat to 
prevent 1 com burning; if a jar is used there should 


be a cover to it. ] 


VARIETIES: 

ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 

TreFs.—What is more iuteresting and beautiful, 
especially on a warm summer's day, than a well-de- 
veloped tree? It may occupy a place by your dwel- 
ling, by the wayside, or in the field; it possesses the 
same noble and picturesque appearance. There is no- 
thing that adds so much to the prospectiveness and 
beauty of a well-arranged country farm house—giving 
it a spirit of real rural liveliness—as a surrounding of 
stately trees. They may be the elegant maple, the 
graceful oak, or the tall and noble elm, occasionally 
interspersed with some evergreen, fir, and pine—the 
effect is at once pleasing and ennobling in its tendency. 
The lowly cottage of the poor, no less than the stately 
mansion of the rich, is ornamented and made pleasant 
by the wide-spread and shadowy branches, 


SALTNESS OF THE SEA AS AFFECTING NAVIGATION. — 
Surprise hag been expressed that vessels going to Se- 
bastopol take a smaller cargo than if they were only 
going to Constantinople, or that they diminish their 
cargo in the latter port before entering the Black Sea. 
The reason is this—the density of water of different 
seas is more or less considerable, and the vessels sailing 
in them sink more or less, according to their density. 
The density arises fromthe quantity of salt contained in 
the water; and consequently, the salter the sea is, the 
the lIcss a vessel sinks in it. As, too, the more sail a 
vessel carries, the deeper she penetrates the water, it 
follows that the more salt the water the greater the 
quantity of sail that can be carried. Now, as the 
Black Sea is sixteen times less salter than the Med- 
iterranean, a vessel which leaves Toulon or Marseilles 
for Sebastopol must take a smaller cargo than one that 
only goes to Constantinople, aud a still smaller one if 
it is to enter the sea of Azoff, which is eighteen times 
less galt than the Mediterranean. The Mediterranean 
is twice as galt as the Atlantic: once more than the 
Adriatic, five times more than the Caspian Sea, twelve 
times more than the Jonian Sea, and seventeen times 
more than the Sea of Marmora. The Dead Sea con- 
tains more salt than any other sea; it is asserted on 
good authority that two tuns of its water yield 539 
pounds of salt and magnesia. 


A PRrocrFssion In CerLon.—In the procession I ob- 
served several Fakeers (men who try to establish a 
character for holiness by public exhibitions of torture 
and self-mortification), one of whom had certainly 
taken the most efficient means for displaying his efforts 
in the cause of sanctity, by conduct that showed that 
he had no need of warning about placing his light 
under a bushel; he had run a stick or wire through 
both his cheeks, and stuck a lighted candle at each 
extremity, at the distance of about six inches from his 
face; it had a very disgusting appearance, but from 
the earnest mauner in which he attracted our attention 
to it, I have no doubt it was considered a work of 
especial merit. “The high caste Kandians are very 
jealous regarding their hereditary dress, and any as- 
sumption of undue finery by a low caste man, meets 
with instantaneous punishment. Until very lately 
neither low caste men or women were allowed to wear 
tueir cloth or petticoat lower than their knees, whereas 
the higher castes extend them down to the ground. In 
the lower country of Ceylon, the size and quality of 
the comb is the great criterion of rank, and if a barber 
or shoemaker, or any degraded caste, assumes a comb 
of extra size and superior quality, he merits exactly the 
same punishment as he who in the upper country 
assumes @ decent elongation of pettiooat.”— Sullivan. 


FatTaL BY FisH.—The following letter 
has been addressed to the Lancet by Dr. Maunder, 
New Broad-street, City:—‘ At this season, when fish 
is a favourable substitute for animal food, and, on ac- 
count of the effect of heat upon it, is perhaps inadvert- 
ently partaken of when not quite fresh, I deem it right 
to draw the attention of your readers to the following 
case. On the 10th of the present month a gentleman, 
aged thirty-five, having partaken of mackerel, com- 
plained to the waiter that he did not like the fish, and 
felt uncomfortable. During the eubsequent two days 
he was not well, although able to come to town from 
his country residence as usual. On the 19th an erup- 
tion made its appearance on the skin, and he gradually 
became worse, avd died on the’ 24th inst. During the 
latter days of his illness, this gentleman was attended 
by a highly intelligent and experienced practitioner, 
and had been alsu twice seen by an hospital phy- 
sician of repute. Neither of these gentlernen had ever 
scen a similar set of symptons. I visited the patient 
early on the morning of the 24th, the day on which 
he died. He was sensible, and recognised me on 
entering his apartment, but was restless and occasion- 
ally delirious; the pulse was quick, weak, small, ir- 
regular, ana campressible; the tongue dry and brown ; 
occasional hicuwugh. The whole of the cutaneous 
suriace, excepttug that of the face, was highly injected, 
exhibiting different shades of red. It was-clear that 
the patient’s end was nigh, and he expired on the 
ninth day after partaking of the mackerel. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS: 
witty AND HUMOROUS 
AN “OFF-IIAND” JORE. 

A sturdy sergeant of one of the Massachusetts regi- 
ments being obliged to submit to the amputation of 
his hand, the surgeon offercd to administer chloroform 
as usual; but the veteran refused, saying, “if the 
cutting was to be done on him, he wanted to see it,” 
and laying his arm on the table, submitted to the 
operation without a sign of pain except a firmer setting 
of his teeth as the saw struck the marrow. ‘The ope- 
rator as he finished looked at his victim with admira- 
tion, and remarked :—‘t You ought to have been a 
surgeon, my man.” ‘I was the next thing to one 
afore I enlisted,” said the hero, holding up the stump 
of his arm and complaceutly regarding it. ‘ Ah, in- 
deed; what was that?” asked the doctor. “A 
butcher!” responded the sergeant, with a grim smile, 
which despite the surroundings communicated itself to 
the bystanders, and evoked quite a laugh at the sur- 
geon’s expense. 

PaRADOX OF INSECT Lire.—The habits of the 
spider are stationary. He seldom travels far from the 
locality in which he first saw the light. It is curious 
that the spider shou!d travel so little, and yet he is 
continually taking flies, 


INHUMAN CONUNDRUM PICKED uP AT SEA. (Wind 
N.N.S. by S.W.; Long. 54 E.; Lat. 168} N.)—When 
isa Topman nota Topman? When he’s gone to the 
bottom. 


THE FARMER AND THE BeGcGAR.—A strong, hearty, 
lazy fellow, who preferred begging for a precarious 
subsistence to working for a sure one, called at the 
house of a blunt Massachusetts farmer, and, in the 
usual language of his race, asked for “ cold victuals 
and old clothes.” ‘* You appear to be a stout, hearty- 
looking man,” said the farmer; ‘ what du you do for 
a living ?”—‘ Why, not much,” replied the fellow, 
““excepting travelling from one place to another.” 
‘Travelling about, eh?” rejoined the farmer. ‘‘ Can you 
travel pretty well?”—* Oh, yes! I'm pretty good at 
that.”"—*"* Well, then,” said the farmer, coolly, opening 
the door, ‘* let's see you tr.vel.” 


A Lapy-TRAVELLER AND A YANKEE.—‘“ You're 
from down east, I guess?” said a fcllow passenger to 
the author, while travelling in the State of Ohio.— 
“Iam,” ehe replicd.—‘* Going west Yes."— 
“ Travelling alone ?”—*‘ No Was you raised down 
east ?”—“ No, in the Old Country.”—* In the little 
old island? well, you are kinder glad to leave it, I 
guess? Are you a widow No."—“ Are you 
travelling on business?” — “ No.” What busi- 
ness do you follow ?"—* None.”—“ Well, now, what 
are you travelling for ?"—‘ Health and pleasure.”— 
“Well, now, I guess you're pretty considerable rich. 
Coming to settle out west, I suppose?”—“ No, I'm 
going back at the end of the fall..—* Well, now, if 
that’s nota pretty tough hickory-nut; I guess you 
Britishers are the queerest critture as ever was raised 1” 
—Englishwoman in America. 

APPEAL TO A Juny.—Gentlemen of the jury, I 
quote from Shakspere, when I say to you, ** To be or 
not to be licked—that's the question.” My client isa 
national stump machine—he flings his wrath in pail- 
fuls, and it is dangerous to run a snag egainst bis in- 
terest Let me be made fodder for a fool, if he is 
guilty, notwithstanding the criminal absurdities alleged 
against him. Do you believe that my clicnt is 60 
destitute of the common principles of humanity—so 
full of the fog of human nature—so wrapped up in the 
moral insensibility of his being, as deliberately to pick 
up a tater and throw it at the nasal protubcrance of 
the prosecutor? No, not while you can discern a star 
iu the northern sky—while the waters of the Ohio roll, 
and the race of buffaloes nestle on the Rocky Moun- 
tains, this immutable principle will remain—that my 
client is a gentleman, tater or no tater !— American 


Pauper. 


finding his reputation impeded by the hostility of the 
critics, resolved to adopt a little stratagem to assist 
him in gaining fame and money in spite of his enemies. 
He dressed himself in a workmanlike attire, and re- 
paired to a distant province, where he took lodgings at 
a farrier’s shop, in which he did a little work every 
day at the forge and anvil. But the greater part of 
his time was secretly devoted to the composition of 
three large volumes of poetry and essays, which he 
published as the works of a Journeyman Blacksmith. 
The trick succeecded—all France was in amazement; 
the poems of this “child of nature,” this “ untutored 
genius,” this “inspired son of Vulcan,” as he was now 
called, were immediately praised by the critics, and 
were soon purchared by everybody. The harmless de- 
ceit filled the pockets of the poor poct, who laughed to 
see the critics writing incessant praise on an author 
whose every former effort they made a point of 
abusing. 


Dow tro ReputaTion.—A French author, 
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